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NEWS OF THE WEEK 


MIE position in the coal dispute when we write 
is that if a settlement is not reached quickly 
matters may drift so far as to be virtually beyond control. 
Things would then in a sense “settle themselves.” 
The miners would continue to drift back to work, perhaps 
faster, and at length the stage would be reached at 
which industry would no longer be conscious of the shocks 
of the coal stoppage. We simply cannot share the belief, 
however, of many of the mineowners that this end to the 
stoppage would in any way be a settlement. The causes 
of discontent and unrest would remain. The miners 
would feel that in spite of the strong opinions expressed 
by the Royal Commission in favour of a national settle- 
ment, and in spite of the similar expressions of belief 
by the Government, they had had to pay the toll of the 
vanquished to the victors. They would feel that their 
national organization had been designedly broken up, 
and they would probably set to work to prepare for the 
‘ould reopen the whole issue. 
x * * * 








day when they « 


We regard such a prospect with the deepest dread. 
It would be a negation of all the Prime Minister’s noble 
hopes and avowals ; it would mean that peace in industry 
h is the one hope for our country—had been 


indefinitely postponed. In saying this we must not be 
supposed for a moment to be exculpating the miners or 
to be pretending that after all that has passed they have 
earned handsome conditions. In our judgment the 
leadership of the miners has been atrocious. We can 
remember nothing worse and, indeed, nothing nearly 

bad in the history of industrial disputes. We are, 
however, looking at the matter from the point of view of 
the whole nation and not from that of any one party to 
the quarrel. Fortunately, when we go to press on 
Thursday, there seems to be encouraging evidence that 
the miners’ leaders are in a more reasonable state of 
mind and that they do not want to shut any door which 
they suspect may lead to peace. The aspect of the dispute 
was, indeed, considerably changed on Wednesday when 
the miners tentatively put forward proposals which 
betray a great anxiety for a quick peace. They are 
patently alarmed by the rising tide of the return to work. 
In the past three days the number of men at the pits 
has increased by nine thousand. 

* * * * 

We must briefly summarize the main facts of the week. 
On Friday, September 17th, Mr. Baldwin had conferences 
first with the President of the Mining Association and then 
with four officials of the Miners’ Federation. The result 
was that the Government put forward entirely new 
They suggested that provisional settlements 
various districts and that as 


proposals, 
should be arrived at in the 
a general resumption of work ” the 


soon as there was “ 
Government should pass a Bill setting up a National 
Arbitration Tribunal. Either party to a provisional 
district settlement which provides for a working day of 
more than seven hours could refer to this Tribunal 
any such matters as have been formerly dealt with under 
a national settlement. The Tribunal would have powers 
of modification as well as of confirmation. 
* * a * 

This proposal is certainly different from, and in the 
miners’ point of view less satisfactory than, Mr. Churchill’s 
proposal of September 8th. Mr. Churchill then proposed 
the laying down in the first place of nationally agreed 
principles. This was to be followed by district settle- 
ments in accordance with those principles, and finally 
by the sanction of the Central body for the district 
settlements. Mr. Baldwin in a letter to the miners 
explained that his new proposals were necessary since 
it was “‘not within the power of the Government” to 
bring about a three-party conference. It is, of course, 
true that no Government has any power to force unwilling 
persons into a conference room any more than it has 
power to force a miner to work. Neverthcless, we think 
that if Mr. Baldwin, in what we may call his early manner, 
had appealed on grounds of national interest to both sides 
to meet he would have had a very fair chance of success. 
Even if the Mining Association as such could not be raised 
from the dead representative mineowners, under any other 
banner, would probably have been willing to respond 
to a very earnest and emphatic appeal from the Prime 
Minister. To assume that they would not is to assume 
that they are less patriotic than we believe them to be. 
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However that may be, the fact has to be faced that 
the present proposals of the Government invert the 
order of Mr. Churchill’s programme. They dethrone a 
national principle from the first place and make it 
retrospective after a complete set of district settlements 
has been achieved. We take it that Mr. Baldwin had 
information which is not accessible to us about the 
general unwillingness of the mineowners to fall in with 
Mr. Churchill’s plan. Even so, we think that the Prime 
Minister, owing to that modesty which is one of his 
chief adornments, has underrated his powers of per- 
suasion. There is no one in the country better equipped 
with the personal force and the reputation for sincerity 
which are likely to bring off the “ big thing.” As we 
pointed out last week, Mr. Lloyd George, whose methods 
we have never been able to regard with any respect, 
would have tackled the situation at once with sheer 
dialectical cleverness that would probably have brought, 
at any rate, a temporary success. But if the present 
writer were a miner or an owner, he would gladly listen 
to Mr. Baldwin when he would not listen for a moment 


to Mr. Lloyd George. 
* * * * 


Mr. Baldwin’s scheme has, as a matter of fact, con- 
siderable possibilities. The Arbitration Tribunal, for 
one thing, might be made to gather about it such powers 
that the whole settlement would in effect be that national 
settlement which the miners demand. At present, of 
course, it is proposed that the Tribunal should deal 
only with cases which involve longer working hours. 
But the Government plan may possibly be dislodged as 
the immediate object of discussion by the proposals 
tentatively made on Wednesday by the four representa- 
tives of the Miners’ Federation. These proposals were 
the acceptance of the 1921 wage agreement which would 
entail a cut of 10 per cent. ; the seven-hour day to continue 
(though apparently the miners would not object to longer 
hours in the export areas); the agreement to last for 
three months during which complete district agreements 
would be made with the right of appeal to an Arbitration 
Court whose decisions would be binding. It will be 
seen that the miners hold out for a formal national 
settlement but that, on the other hand, they are contem- 
plating terms which they would not have looked at a 
few weeks ago and which are no better than they could 
have had for the asking four months ago. 

* * * * 

On Thursday, September 16th, the elections took 
place of the new non-permanent members of the Council 
of the League of Nations. It had been arranged, of 
course, that in order to give a start to the new rule 
that the non-permanent members should sit for three 
years and that three of their number should be renewed 
each year, a completely new set of nine members should 
be elected this year. The first ballot was simply for 
the purpose of choosing the new nine members without 
reference to the question of how long they should serve. 
The nine chosen were Colombia, Poland, Chile, San 
Salvador, Belgium, Rumania, Holland, China and Czecho- 
slovakia. At the second ballot Poland, Rumania and 
Chile were chosen to serve for three years. At the third 
ballot Holland, Colombia and China were chosen to 
serve for two years. At the fourth ballot Belgium, 
San Salvador and Czechoslovakia were chosen to serve 
for one year. 

* * * * 

Last of all there was a ballot to decide whether any 
State should be designated in advance as “ re-eligible ” 
for a second term of three years. There was only one 
candidate, Poland, and she easily obtained the necessary 
two-thirds majority. It does not follow, of course, 


‘ 


————ee 


that she will be re-elected when the time comes, but 
she starts with the advantage of a recommendation, 
It cannot be pretended that the character of the new 
Council is altogether satisfactory. Of the previous 
non-permanent members only Belgium and Czecho. 
slovakia remain. Who could have foreseen a few 
months ago that Colombia would head the list in the 
first ballot or that she and San Salvador would become 
members of the Council at all? The Council, which 
now embodies fourteen States as permanent and non. 
permanent members, is a much more unwieldy body 
than it ought to be. Yet we do not see how, in the 
very difficult circumstances of the past few months, a 
better scheme than Lord Cecil’s could have been brought 
to the rescue. We particularly regret that no Scan- 
dinavian country is represented on the Council, for, 
as we have repeatedly pointed out, the League spirit 
flourishes nowhere more strongly than in Scandinavia, 
The voting power of Latin South America manifested 
its great strength in the Assembly. 
* * * * 

It may be thought that it is almost hopeless to secure 
the unanimity of the fourteen members of the Council, 
but happily the representative of Norway in the 
Assembly succeeded in restoring to Lord Cecil’s scheme 
the clause which had been temporarily abandoned but 
to which we have always attached much importance. 
That clause gives the Assembly power at any time to 
elect an entirely new set of non-permanent members 
of the Council. The significance and utility of this 
provision are obvious. If some obstructionist State 
tried to hold up the work of the Council, as Brazil did 
Jast March, the Assembly could disband the non- 
permanent members and elect fresh representatives. 
Here there seems to be a complete safeguard. It is 
hardly to be supposed that a State which was recalcitrant 
merely in its own selfish interests would be likely to 
commend itself to the Assembly. 

* * x . 

Our general feeling is that, though there is much that 
is disappointing in the size and membership of the new 
Council, the spirit of the League has become a reality 
which is now certain to conquer all difficulties. Not only 
have the permanent officials of the League learned to 
consider international questions with an earnestness, 
a frankness and a friendliness which are new, but 
the more important visiting statesmen who attend the 
sessions at Geneva have evidently been fired by a good 
deal of the same motives. There is no better proof of 
this than the informal conversations which have taken 
place between M. Briand and M. Stresemann. One day 
they crossed the frontier to a small village, where they 
had luncheon together and talked for several hours 
about the relations of France and Germany. From 
what has been reported of the conversation it is evident 
that there has been no exaggeration in the statement 
that M. Briand is a very zealous convert to a belief in 
the usefulness of the League. 

* * * * 

When we reflect that M. Poincaré is Prime Minister of 
France, and that he has sanctioned M. Briand’s very 
friendly advances to Germany, we must recognize that 
a long step forward has been taken. It is known that 
Herr Stresemann asked for an carly reduction of the 
troops occupying the Rhineland and, if possible, the 
naming of a date for complete evacuation. He also, 
of course, desires the recall of the inter-Allied Mission 
of Control from Berlin. We greatly hope that it will 
be possible to satisfy Herr Stresemann’s requests, for 
now that Germany is a permanent member of the Council 
of the League—and therefore theoretically an equai 
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dealing with equals—the continued occupation of any 
part of Germany is a contradiction in terms. 
a * He * 

Herr Stresemann is also reported to have asked that 
the plebiscite in the Saar Basin, which is due in nine 
years, should be held sooner or that it should be 
abandoned altogether, on the ground that the population 
is almost entirely German. We should be glad if the 
Allies could be indulgent in this matter, as we are none 
too proud of the record of the League in connexion 
with the Saar Basin. The French have acted aggressively 
there, and the League, for reasons which we always 
thought inadequate, has failed to assert its authority. 
We have not space to refer to other subjects which are 
said to have been discussed in the hopeful Franco- 
German conversation, but we must make one remark 
in conclusion. Several French newspapers have been 
writing as though Great Britain would be jealous and 
alarmed when she heard of the rapprochement between 
France and Germany. Cannot French writers under- 
stand that, so far from being alarmed, every sensible 
person here is delighted at the prospect that the motives 
which were at work at Locarno are really producing 
results, and that one of the chief dangers to peace seems 


in a fair way to be removed ? 
* * x x 


The Chinese tangle will be simplified a little if General 
Yang Sen releases the British merchant vessels, as he is 
apparently thinking of doing. The inquiry would still 
have to be held into the sinking of the Chinese sampan. 
It seems that Yang Sen’s indignation over the loss of 
this boat is due to the fact that it was full of silver for the 
pay of his troops. The Chinese, according to their habit, 
eommandeered for the transportation of troops a British 
ship which was passing up the Yangtze. The captain 
of the ship refused to stop, and in the scuffle the sampan 
was sunk. The British Minister has made it clear that 
Great Britain is willing to pay if the inquiry proves that 
the fault was on the British side. But as the British 
Government have rightly pointed out in a strong Note, 
the seizure of British ships is simply piracy. Meanwhile 
British ships of war in Greek waters have been ordered 


to China, 


* * cd * 


Rather better news comes from Canton, where 
the authorities have proposed to end the boycott of 
Hong-Kong on October 10th. They will, however, raise 
the tariff, and this will involve—perhaps is intended to 
involve—delicate questions among the Powers. Although 
there is no longer a Central Government in China with 
which it is worth while to deal, we sincerely hope that 
an effort will be made by the Powers to invent and 
put into force a coherent policy. The very last thing 
we desire is armed intervention, but it ought to be possible 
for Japan and Great Britain, and we hope also 
for the United States, “to get together” and try to 
persuade certain of the Generals to demilitarize the 
railways. At present the Chinese ignore the Powers 
simply because they know that they have no common 
policy. 

* * * + 

We deeply sympathize with the United States in 
the calamity from hurricane which has visited the 
coasts of Florida. Last Saturday the hurricane 
burst on Miami and Palm Beach, and the wind is said 
to have had a speed of more than a hundred miles an 
hour. Many buildings collapsed and a wall of water 
came in from the sea and flooded Miami. Even some 
of the tallest and strongest buildings in Miami were 
twisted and may have to be demolished and _ rebuilt. 
Of course, all such things as electric lights and telegraph 


wires were quickly swept away, and the water-mains 
burst. It is almost impossible to conceive the effect 
upon Miami, which within the past few years, as the 
result of the extraordinary land boom, has risen from 
a village into a large and highly-sophisticated town, the 
delight of rich people who go there to enjoy the 
charming winter climate. > 
* x * * 

Later the hurricane visited Pensacolo and Mobile, 
but with appreciably less intensity. The special corre- 
spondent of the Times says that the number of dead 
is probably about one hundred and fifty, though 
so many are still missing that it is impossible to give 
an exact estimate. The loss of property is probably 
between ten and twenty million pounds. Martial law 
has been proclaimed in the affected areas, and _ this 
was no doubt necessary to prevent looting and to make 
sure by discipline that the necessary medical measures 
were put into effect. There is great danger of disease, 
as the sanitary system has been completely wrecked. 
Miami was without water for two days, and the people 
are still being inoculated against disease. It is said that 
the homeless persons in the “ playground” areca are 
perhaps as many as forty thousand. Most of the 
preperty destroyed was not insured. 

* ok * *K 

The appearance of more protests against the policy 
of the Postmaster-General in exploiting letters for 
advertising is a good sign. No doubt the Postmaster- 
General must fulfil the contracts into which he has 
entered, but after that there should be an end. The 
Times of Tuesday published a letter from three business 
organizations announcing that a meeting of protest is 
to be held in London at the end of this month. We 
quite agree that no man should be forced to pay for 
the carriage of a letter which may bear an advertisement 
of one of his rivals. But the public as a whole has also 
its just ground of objection; letters should not bear 


private advertisements which may be odious to a great 
many people in both appearance and sense. 
* x * x 

The papers this week have published some sickening 
accounts of the transportation of a whale on a motor 
lorry from Lincolnshire to the Natural History Museum 
in London. The whale is said to have lived three days 
on the lorry. “ At night when it was cooler,” said one 
of the persons in charge, “the whale used to liven up 
a bit.” Towards the end of this ghastly Odyssey it 
burst a blood-vessel and died shortly before London 
was reached. The R.S.P.C.A. is said to be inquiring 
into the matter. Obviously something much _ better 
could have been arranged than the suffering of this 
slow death. Perhaps whales do not come into the 
category of animals in whose cause the R.S.P.C.A. can 
intervene, yet we seem to remember a case in which a 
man was convicted of leaving a bowl of goldfish 
without attention for two or three days. It is easy to 
think hardly of the man’s carelessness, but what about 
the hundreds of thousands of fish which are caught 
every day and thrown on the decks of fishing vessels 
to die slowly ?. Do they suffer less than the “ domestic ” 
goldfish 2? The question of cruelty to animals has never 
been thought out coherently, and it is one which our 
generation ought to tackle. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 5 per cent., changed from 4 per cent. on 
December 3rd, 1925. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on 
Wednesday 101%; on Wednesday week 101% ; a year ago 
102. Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 85} ; 
on Wednesday week 853; a year ago 89}. Conversion Loan 
(3} per cent.) was on Wednesday 74; on Wednesday week 


74; a year ago 763. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY 


THE CANADIAN ELECTIONS 
7"? Canadian Elections offer an omen of the best 


. kind for the health and strength of the Empire 
and for the tie that binds the Commonwealth of 
English-speaking nations. They are also a good omen 
for Great Britain. As Mr. Mackenzie King, the new 
Prime Minister and the victor at the polls, told the 
representative of the Daily Express in a very striking 
interview in Monday’s paper, what Canada wants to 
have, and, indeed, must have, is an increased influx 
of British capital and British labour. Mr. Mackenzie 
King, who is a great deal more than a mere party 
politician, realizes that what makes a nation great is 
men, and that you cannot develop a great community 
based on jealousy or fear of newcomers. As Bacon 
said, it is only those communities that are liberal in 
nationalization that are capable of empire. Canada, 
with her vast and as yet almost untouched natural 
resources, has a wider potentiality of new prosperity 
than any other community of her size. There is hardly 
any limit to the number of people to whom she can give 
homes, happiness and employment—so long, of course, 
as her new citizens are of good quality, and capable of 
giving the Dominion what it requires in exchange for 
its citizenship. 

The Elections and the return of Mr. Mackenzie King 
to power are also of good omen as regards a matter 
vital for ourselves and, indeed, for the whole world— 
the continued good accord of the whole English-speaking 
race. By accord must always be understood, not 
absorption, or control, or sacrifice of independence, but 
loyal co-operation throughout the English-speaking world 
in regard to the things that matter—freedom, good and 
just government and, above all, the settlement of 
international differences, not by the sword but by a 
procedure analogous to that of the Law Courts within 
a nation. If the English-speaking world shows how 
difficulties can be settled without fighting, the rest of 
mankind will have to follow suit, and a part of that 
process must be the abolition of armaments. Allied to 
this point is the fact that the Elections are a good omen 
against the bogies and fears as to the annexation of 
Canada by America. This has always been “an 
invocation to draw fools into a circle,” but, nevertheless, 
the talk about it did a good deal of harm, and it is to 
be hoped that the garrulous spectre is now laid. As 
Mr. Mackenzie King said in the interview to which we 
have already alluded, “ annexation is not so much as 
even thought of by any section of the Canadian people.” 
The new Prime Minister went on to point out, after 
assurances of his highest regard for the American people, 
that both they and the Canadians were better off as 
they are. “‘ Our joint contribution to civilization and 
the happiness of mankind is infinitely greater under 
existing conditions than it could possibly be under 
any new arrangement which annexation would bring 
about.” That, of course, has long been patent to 
anyone who has studied the matter, but it is well to see 
it put on record so emphatically and with so much 


authority. We may close our list of good omens from 
the Elections by noting that Mr. Mackenzie King 


realizes exactly what can be, and should be, the special 
function of Canada within the circle of English-speaking 
communities. Here is what he said on this point to 
the Daily Express interviewer :— 


““We are in the position of interpreter between two of the 
most fermidable bodies of opinion in the world 


American and 


Se et 





British. Our geographical position gives us understanding of 
the one, and our political affiliations, our relationship, our kinship 
and association within the British Empire give us understanding 
ef the other. We are able to reconcile differences, promote 
understandings, prevent misunderstandings. We are, in a word 
able to avoid ill-will and foster good-will in a manner and under 
conditions which promise more for peace in the world than any 
association in any other way. America’s annexation to Great 
Britain will come before that of Canada to the United States,’? 
We can assure Mr. Mackenzie King that, in spite of g 
certain amount of foolish writing in the reactionary 
Press of this country, the better minds throughout the 
United Kingdom have never been alarmed, or even 
momentarily disturbed, by the election “slogans” andthe 
invitations to us to believe that if Mr. Mackenzie King 
and his party were returned it would not be long before 
Canada would cease to belong to the Empire. Nobody 
here whose opinion counts has believed in the picture of 
Mr. Mackenzie King crouching, knife in hand, ready ta 
cut the painter! Equally little importance has been 
attached to the timorous though, no doubt, often sincere 
complaint that somehow or other—exactly how is 
never explained—the huge population and the vast 
wealth of the Republic to the south must lead to 
Canada’s absorption. There is, of course, no sort of 
ground for any such pessimism. All history shows the 
fatuity of such a prophecy. Small nations, no doubt, 
have been conquered by stronger nations and absorbed 
by compulsion; but those like Switzerland, Belgium 
and Holland, which have preserved their independence 
from physical attack, have never been overcome by 
a commercial policy, however astute. The “ suction” 
theory is, in fact, a chimera. Even if America were 
bent upon the absorption of Canada—which, of course, 
she is not—she could never achieve it either by force 
of arms or by the force of commercial bribery. It 
America were to declare absolute Free Trade with 
Canada in the belief that in a few years the Canadians 
would sue for political inclusion, there is no reason to 
believe that the Dominion would wish on such grounds 
to lose her political independence. 

The only possibility of such a course of action (though 
we cannot admit that even this could ever happen) 
would be due to the extreme poverty of Canada. If 
we can Canada 
straits, and possessed of a population for which she 
could not herself provide, it is just conceivable that 
she might consider that salvation could only be found 
in entering the Union. But only the wildest, most 
pessimistic and most ignorant dreamers can contemplate 
Canada as a bankrupt community and a wilderness of 
ravening paupers. Canada’s economic future is assured, 
and it is one of the brightest, perhaps the brightest, 
in the civilized world. Canada has the five things that 
make for prosperity. (1) She has a virile, industrious 
and home-grown rural population. (2) She has by far 
the best and largest amount of virgin soil, i.¢c., potential 
cornfields, left in the world. (3) She has not only the 
greatest amount of waterways on the 
transport will always beat land transport for heavy 
produce—but, what is more important, the greatest 
amount of cheap and efficient power that the world can 
show in her rivers and waterfalls. (4) She has also got 
what the world still wants, and will want for a lone time 
yet, vast stores of timber, suitable not only for building 
and carpentering but for the production of paper on 
which to print the records of the day. (5) Finally, 
she has got a climate which, though it looks as if it 


suppose reduced to great economic 


globe—water 


halved mankind’s working capacity, is nevertheless 
one which does not involye economie waste. On a 
balance of account the Canadian winter reduces the 
nation’s man-power less than the malaria, the fever, or 
the hook-werm of communities which superficially seem 
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so much better blessed in the way of climate. Only 
jn the matter of ice-closed ports is Canada a meteoro- 
logical sufferer. 

‘Therefore we, as outside observers, can say as 
emphatically as does Mr. Mackenzie King from internal 
observation that ‘‘ Canada to-day is on the eve of the 
greatest period of prosperity and industrial development 
in her history. Never was the future of the Dominion 
brighter. No country in the world is going to go ahead 
more rapidly during the next three or four years.” 


AMERICA AND OURSELVES 
W RITERS in the British and American Press have 


been hard at work discussing each other’s virtues 
and failings. Once upon a time publicists on both sides 
of the Atlantic were so busy giving the other party 
good advice that they had little time to concentrate 
on his good qualities. Fortunately times have changed 
and to-day many leading papers act as friendship-makers 
instead of friendship-breakers. The current issue of the 
North American Review, edited by Mr. George Harvey, 
formerly American Ambassador in London, which belongs 
to the first category, contains an important article on 
the debt problem, entitled “Uncle Shylock Looks 
Ahead.” Written in a half humorous vein, the author 
gives a résumé of the recent debt controversy, and regard- 
ing the matter solely from the American standpoint, as 
is fitting, he makes some helpful suggestions. 

As has been frequently pointed out in the Spectator, 
the British attitude to the Anglo-American debt settle- 
ment is that we have made our bed and we propose to 
lie on it. No suggestions for a revision of terms will 
come from us. Such an attitude does not imply a lack 
of interest in the American discussions of the debt problem, 
especially so when they take place in influential quarters. 
The following tribute to John Bull’s financial integrity is 
made in the North American Review :- 

** Recent episodes have not impaired in the slightest degree 
the respect, admiration and genuine friendship won by sturdy 
John Bull in squarely meeting his obligations quite regardless of 
the heavy burden necessarily imposed upon him.” 

In considering the debt question from the American 
standpoint two things must be borne in mind. Much 
water would have to flow down the Mississippi before 
public opinion in the Middle-West, the dominant factor 
in American life, would consent to cancellation. A scheme 
which would enable the United States to receive back the 
principal without any interest might prove acceptable in 
the next decade, although newspaper comment on Mr, 
Newton D. Baker’s larger proposals of debt cancellation 
is so far quite unfavourable. If such a scheme of equaliza- 
tion, as it has been termed by its sponsors in America, were 
adopted the United States would get back the reduced 
sums — principal only—within say, twenty-five to thirty- 
five years and European taxpayers, yet unborn, would 
not in sixty or seventy years still have to pay an annual 
tribute to America. 

This is how the editor of the North American Review 
sums up his case :— 

“The simple truth, always to be borne in mind, is that the adjust- 
ment of the greatest debt the world has ever known was accomplished 
by a mingling of the spirits of both negotiators in honest endeavour 


to serve the highest interest of each country as much as that of 
the other. It was as fair a settlement as could be devised at that 


time. Relatively to-day, as France’s inherent ‘ capacity to pay’ 
has increased in approximate proportion to Britain’s diminution, 
it is cl arly inequitable. But attempts or suggestions of readjust- 
ment of any kind would be no less harmful to the United Kingdom 
than to the United States, while any distraction from a mighty 
mutual effort to resuscitate the world might and probably would 


prove u 


t itim 


versally disastrous. 

itely, if the present trends of the two countries continue, 
we are convinced that the American people will be willing to aceept 
from England a sum total equal to the original principal of her 





debt, upon the time-honoured theory, still upheld by practice, 
that a gentleman cannot take interest from a friend. 

“So long as John Bull continues the sportsman and friend he has 
recently proved himself to be, even Uncle Shylock will not forget 
that Uncle Sam was a gentleman.”’ 

Let us turn from a consideration of the debt problem 
to another subject. A poem called “‘The Vineyard” by 
Mr. Rudyard Kipling has appeared in his last collection of 
short stories and verse and has caused much resentment 
in America. Even so temperate a paper as the New York 
Times, which is a warm friend of English-speaking 
co-operation, refers to these “ taunts across the sea” 
as being in the worst possible taste. We would ask 
Americans to remember that Mr. Kipling—in admiration 
of whose genius we are second to none—does not speak 
for a majority of the British people and they would be 
well advised not to attach undue weight to his pesitical 
opinions. Mr. Kipling has a large following in America, 
and justly so, but we regret that he should appear to be 
in sympathy with those who seek to create ill-feeling 
between the two sections of the English-speaking world. 


THE RIDDLE OF THE KAISER 


PFXHE portion of the Ex-German Emperor’s auto- 
biography which we publish this week is full of 
puzzles for every student of education and of what 
has nowadays become a special branch in the study 
of education—psychology. What the Kaiser became 
in manhood is scarcely to be explained by what he 
tells us. Of course, much that afterwards happened 
in the twisting and misdirection of his character is 
foreshadowed in his description of his education ; but, 
on the other hand, another person with a firmer purpose 
and a surer hold upon essentials might have emerged 
from the same curriculum a very different creature. 

We take it that what enveloped him, shaped him and 
ultimately damned him was the military atmosphere 
into which he was born. We have seen him at the 
age of ten strutting along in a military parade dressed 
in full uniform, and probably even from his boyhood 
every religious and moral precept which he cherished 
seemed compatible with military glory in ventures 
the ethics of which would not bear close examination. 
So long as a war or a policy served the Fatherland, it 
was justifiable. God might be invoked without hesita- 
tion to aid and bless it, because God was above all things 
the God of the Germans. After all, every nation which 
prays for the success of its arms assumes the ungodliness 
of the other side. The Kaiser and the German generation 
which brought about the War in 1914 merely carried an 
assumption too flattering to themselves very much 
further than any nation had ever done. They carried 
it so far as to justify every kind of lawless abomination. 

Some may say simply and shortly that the Kaiser 
was a hypocrite because he sanctioned such things with 
pious phrases on his lips. True explanations, however, 
are seldom quite so simple as that. We need not doubt 
that as a boy the Kaiser believed that he was to fulfil 
a high and noble mission; but as he grew older he 
interpreted everything more and more strictly in the 
context of German national ambition. The seed had 
been planted, and it grew. This was, unfortunately, all 
too easy for him, as his mind was superficial and, 
without knowing it, he became the tool of others. It 
was a highly convenient arrangement, for example, by 
which the Kaiser was cruising in his yacht in Northern 
waters during the most critical diplomatic exchanges 
before the Great War. To say that the Kaiser was just 
a hypocrite—that and no more—is to credit him with 
a power of sustaining a part which he probably did not 
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be a much greater strain than many people fancy. Even 
Mr. Pecksniff failed to keep up to the standard and 
oceasionally blundered into humanity and a geniality 
that looked temptingly real. Men fail more often 
through weakness than through natural viciousness, 
but when the failure is apparent in one whose name 
is notorious or famous throughout the world, the fault 
seems specially glaring. Could there be a more shocking 
and dismal contrast than that between the humanitarian 
and sentimental language of Alexander I., the projector 
of the Holy Alliance, and the oppressive cruelties of 
which that Alliance became the instrument ? 

If the Kaiser had followed in the footsteps of his 
father he would have been content, when he came to 
the throne, that Germany (already united by Bismarck) 
should live quietly in the glory of her traditions as the 
modern expression of a medieval conception. He 
would have looked to the past and the present as much 
as to the future. He would have preferred Charlemagne 
to Moltke and Bismarck and the Emperor William I. ; 
he would have joined with his father in wishing to 
keep fresh all the traditions of Goslar, and might even 
have collaborated in bringing to Berlin the throne from 
that interesting home of shadowy German Empire. 
His mind turned instead to new worlds to conquer by 
means of the sea. 

It is obvious from the autobiography that the sea 
was his passion. We cannot complain of that. The 
sea is to some people a beautiful mistress who may be 
cruel but from whom it is misery to be parted. To 
others the sea is an object of hatred. The Kaiser was 
like Shelley in this respect, that something in his nature 
responded to water as it responded to nothing else. 
If he had merely had the ambition to use a great fleet 
to police the world and keep the peace, nobody could 
fairly have said him nay; but when he possessed the 
material of his dream, he used it to threaten and to 
try to frighten others. The boy who had his happiest 
moments on the water grew into the Kaiser who 
grandiloquently styled himself ‘* Admiral of the Atlantic ” 
in his communications with the Tsar when he was 
treacherously trying to persuade Russia to be false to 
her ally, France. 


The Kaiser could hardly have written as he has done 
about his education if he had not had a genuine love of 
learning, but he careered over too many fields to observe 
any one of them closely. Some of the opinions he 
expresses seem absurd enough, but we suspect that, as 
he professes to have an excellent memory, in many 
other cases he has merely written down what he was 
told to believe. It is possible that his ridicule of Cicero, 
for instance, was derived from Mommsen, who, so far 
as we remember, dismissed the great Roman orator in 
a single phrase: “ A journalist named Cicero.’ On the 
other hand, no writer is likely to have described his 
enjoyment of the exquisite simplicity of Homer’s 
hexameters without havipg felt that joy. After all, 
Matthew Arnold, in his essay on the translation of 
Homer, said the same thing in essence when he 
argued that the best medium for rendering Homer into 
English verse was necessarily the English hexameter. 

The Kaiser, we must repeat, turned beginnings full 
of promise into disaster and wickedness because he 
was superficial and because he was weak. He would 
continually shrink from critical decisions which were 
the logical conclusion of his policy and, in the manner 
of the faux benhomme, he poured friendly phrases upon 
those whom he had tried to deceive and explained that 
he had never intended anything but friendship for 


long as the dangerous moment was_ to-morrow and 
not to-day. 

We can call to mind nothing in history quite like his 
eclipse. Though he is in effect a prisoner in Holland, 
he is by no means a close prisoner; yet no one thinks 
of him as a dangerous personality. Napoleon seemed 
more threatening even after he was safely housed at 
St. Helena. If the Kaiser were a stronger man he 
would be an Alcibiades even now. As it is, he has 
passed from the light into obscurity, and that is the 
greatest punishment which such a man could be 
required to bear, 


ST. FRANCIS 


E are a forgetful people, not prone to hero-worship, 

We have forgotten nearly all the saints, but not 

all, not St. Francis. Indeed we are trying very hard 

just now to recollect him. The reading public is greatly 

interested in the Continental celebrations of his seventh 
centenary. 

Two new lives lie before us as we write. They are very 
unpretentious, and it seems rather captious to say that 
they are also very inadequate: The Little Poor Man of 
Assisi, by James D. Dobson (Christian Student 
Movement, 3s. 6d. cloth, 2s. 6d. paper) and The Life 
of St. Francis of Assisi, by William H. Leatham 
(James Clarke and Co. 3s. 6d.). The first is much 
the more interesting, and will certainly send its readers 
to the cheaply obtained reprints of “sources” from 
which all the lives of the Saint derive their charm, 
The second modestly describes itself as an introduction 
only to greater lives, both ancient and modern, but 
the author fails somehow to give the impetus necessary 
to send a man to another book on the same subject. 
Perhaps, however, he will go, now that the thought of 
St. Francis is in the air. At a time when the search for 
happiness is keener in Christendom than it has ever been 
it is surely inevitable that the great revivalist who startled 
the world and the Church by pointing out a new way to 
attain to it should come to mind. The ordinary man 
may not know much history, he cannot perhaps conjure 
up any very definite picture of life in Italy in the thirteenth 
century, but he does not need to know history in order 
to know St. Francis. The great modern books which 
explain him to the public may be out of his grasp, but the 
little books which his contemporaries wrote about him 
are not. His companions have left us what Mr. Chesterton 
has ventured with the courage of insight to call “a 
devout and affectionate caricature” of their father, a 
portrait, that is, in which the lines of the character are 
emphasized and perhaps exaggerated, for a purpose. In 
The Fioretti and The Mirror of Perfection we are made 
to see him against a background which might in 
the same sense be called a caricature of the world. The 
picture is treated so simply that it is of the nature of a 
symbol, and might stand for the world as it is to-day, 
indeed, as it always has been. Behind St. Francis we 
see a crowd of men, employers and employed, the signifi- 
cant and the insignificant scholars and _ simpletons, 
criminals and saints. 

Francis Bernadone was not one of the crowd of great 
men who have modified life. He was a great man standing 
by himself, a great actor from one point of view, always 
playing a part ina parable. Did he not call himself God's 
“ Jongleur” ? From the day that he threw away his 
money and his fine clothes and broke away from thie little 
enclosure wherein lived the successful men of Assisi and 
went into the great world where the poor live till he lay 
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dying upon a bed of ashes he played perfectly the part 
for which God cast him. The great dramas of life seldom 
have a conventional good ending. St. Francis failed of 
his original purpose. He did not leave behind him a great 
nomad army interpreting humility in terms of want, but 
by his cult of poverty he brought organized Christianity 
nearer to the man in the street than it had been brought 
since the first great decades of the Church. He set on 
foot one of the greatest of Christian Revivals, without 
being a gifted organizer or a systematic thinker, or a 
learned man. He seemed born to mock the wisdom 
of the world. Ilis marvellous authority came from the 
fact that he was pre-eminently lovable, and that authority 
he was able quite inexplicably to devolve. The early 
Franciscan Friars working together with the peasantry, 
nursing them in sickness, caring for the lepers and burying 
the dead, were popular as no clergy have been popular 
since. 

The companions of St. Francis came from every rank 
of life and displayed every degree of knowledge and of 
ignorance. They have left it on record how greatly 
their speech and bearing differed, while humility forbade 
them to be either shy or proud. It has been said by a 
recent critic of St. Francis that he retained for himself no 
luxury but his fine manners. This criticism is in complete 
accord with the earliest accounts. St. Thomas of Celano 
who had watched him said “ he became simple by grace 
for he was not so by nature.’’? We know how the little 
company laboured and how they laughed together, how 
merrily they disagreed and how profound was their 
spiritual unity. The little things, “the humours” of 
their daily life stand out before us in colours as fresh 
as when they were painted. We know what an engaging 
“simpleton” Friar Juniper was and what a bad cook 
and how amused the little community were as they 
watched him getting hot at his unsuccessful work “ leaping 
from pot to pot so that it was a joy to see him.” We 
watch him giving away the ornaments on Our Lady’s 
altar to a poor woman who had nothing to eat and we 
see the Sacristan bethinking himself at dinner that 
Friar Juniper might be up to his generous tricks, and 
away to the chapel after his second mouthful 
only to find he was too late. We sympathize with the 
man in authority who was so cross at first with both 
brothers and laughed so heartily about it before nightfall. 
St. Francis had no use for the theory that “ relief ’’ was 
Many of his beggars were just as 


55‘ 


rushing 


only for the worthy. 

i +s : ryt 
mean-spirited and suspicious as ours are now. The 
shivering woman to whom St. Francis gave the piece of 
cloth he was wearing as a cloak and who instantly 
“fell upon it with her scissers”’ lest so poor a man 
might ask for it back, belongs to all time. Was it 
upon this occasion that he sadly coniessed he had acted 


from “vain glory’ ?—a confession which his life of 
utter self-abnegation makes comfortable folk ashamed 
to read. It is, however, consoling to know that even 


the motives of the greatest saints are occasionally mixed 
and that however truly they may repent the inevitable 
mixture in their own hearts, they can look on it in others 
with charity and even amusement. 
read, journeyed upon one occasion 
He got there early and 
ryt 4 si 
To him came a young 


St. Francis, we 
to preach in a lonely village. 
began to sweep out the church. 
man who took away his broom and as they worked 
together confided in him that he had long desired to see 
According to the rule he 
one ox, to the 


him and to join the Brethren. 
was ready to give all he possessed, 7.e., 
poor. His family, however, were very angry and St. 
Francis finding that his parents were poor and his brothers 
* still little ’ decided that they had the better rights to the 


young man’s property. 

incidently to charm them. 

They were delighted at the spiritual dignity a vocation 
) g I g 


He went to see them, and, 
Their anger was turned away. 


in the family was to confer upon them. “ All were con- 
soled by the words of St. Francis, but chiefly they rejoiced 
on account of the ox since they were very poor.” 

With all this delight in the drama of life, this geniality 
and warmth of heart it is difficult to account for the 
austeritics which St. Francis practised from the time of 
his conversion to his death, destroying his health by a 
hardness to himself for which it is not easy to find a 
justification. He would not permit “ presumptuous 
austerities *’ among his followers, he would not modify 
his own. Why? The miracle of the stigmata throws 
a light and forbids the half-sighted condemnations of the 
intellect. To a generation in which it was possible 
for any penitent man to hope for a vision of “ Christ 
the Blessed coming in great splendour and fragrance,” 
physical well-being could not hold the place in the mind 
that it holds now. 

Humility is a quality which attracts everyone 
not to imitation. Its properties are not very well under- 
stood. Most of us think of it as a flowerlike thing, 
fragrant and ineffectual like the scent of violets. Brother 
Giles, on the other hand, who had scen it in St. Francis, 
compared it to “ a thunderbolt ’—a force of tremendous 
impact, blasting a way through mountains but when a 
man looks “naught of that thunderbolt is found.” 
The power of the early Franciscans over the criminal] 
classes of their day should be pondered by our social 
reformers. St. Francis no doubt loved men apart from 
their deeds. He realized that our souls are not a mere 
sum of our actions any more than a picture is a mere 
arrangement of paint. He was always “ truly excusing 
people,” and he had a great liking for that inexplicable 
person whom one of his friars described as ‘‘ the good 


though 


. 


sinner that sinneth against his will.” 

When we consider the successes of St. Francis we are 
inclined to echo the words of a “ learned doctor,’’ who 
came to him in a theological difficulty for advice, advice 
unwillingly given because said the Saint, “ I am a simple- 
ton, and would rather learn of you than answer.” ‘“ The 
theology of this man founded on purity and contemplation 
is as a flying eagle while our Science crawls on its belly.” 


RESTORATION OF THE 


PARTHENON 


f hanaee reconstruction of a famous ruin or the restoration 
of a famous building invariably produces as great 
a public outery as would a proposal for its destruction. 
This is not so hard to understand as one might suppose, 
though the reason may not be explicit in the minds of 
those who raise the outcry. What may be lost or irre- 
tricvably damaged by the reconstruction or restoration 
is the particular bloom which only the hand of the 
original builder and the passage of time have left upon 
the building. To touch this savours of sacrilege. Some- 
where in the minds of those who write so freely and so 


THE 


readily to the papers whenever any restoration is sug- 
gested there lurks, however nebulous, this quite serious 
and important criticism. “A bloom,” says Plutarch of 
of the buildings of Pericles, “ is diffused over them, as if 
they were animated with a spirit of perpetual youth and 
unfading elegance.’”’ We have too many horrid examples 
of vandalism to trust the restorer unless we can control 
his doings. There are, besides, so many kinds of restora- 
tion and reconstruction. There is the reconstruction 
which is largely conjectural and based on a bare minimum 
of the original building ; this can depend largely upon the 
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theories of the reconstructor, and, if they be wrong, fail 
dismally, as Butterfield failed in his painting of the 
interior of St. Cross at Winchester. Or it can be a success, 
as in the case of the newly rebuilt octagonal “ Lady’s 
Chapel ” at Oxford, which the genius of Sir T. G. Jackson 
and the enterprise of Hertford College have made into 
one of the most dignified of the smaller Oxford buildings. 
Safer still is the type of restoration where conjecture and 
theory are absent and where all the guiding features of 
the buildings remain. An admirable example of this is 
to be found in the reconstruction in the last three years 
of the side colonnade of the temple of Heracles at Girgenti 
in Sicily, carried out at the instance of Captain Hardcastle. 

Safest of all and beyond criticism is the disengagement 
of buildings from the accretions of later generations of 
builders. Thus, the so-called ‘“* Lantern of Demosthenes,” 
in the Capucin monastery at Athens, in which Byron lived 
and which Meryon has immortalized in one of his finest 
etchings, has emerged from its surroundings as the 
‘Monument of Lysicrates,” one of the few perfect and 
complete minor monuments of the city. So, too, 
in the last year the beautiful little rectangular temple in 
the Forum Boarium at Rome has been cleared of the 
buildings that surround it. Almost as safe, though not 
quite, is the reconstruction of a fallen building, such as 
the Temple of Nike Apteros at Athens, which had been 
pulled down and incorporated in toto in the Turkish 
fortifications. 

And yet the very generation that started the cult of 
* mossy ruins ” and built crumbling temples, like that of 
Virginia Water, in so many of the gardens of English 
country houses was most eager to rub the bloom from off 
the authentic ruins of Greece. Byron ruthlessly carved his 
name with a chisel on the marble blocks of the temple at 
Sunium, while in every English collection antique statues 
were scrubbed and scraped and smoothed so that their 
broken edges should fit the better to the additions of the 
restorer, and all their bloom was irretrievably lost. So, 
too, the Parthenon was despoiled of its adornments without 
regard to the diminution of its beauty which resulted. 
The marbles have been saved from destruction by being 
in safe hands, but the Parthenon itself was treated with 
scant courtesy. 

But now the cult of “‘ mossy ruins” has almost died 
and Greece is too well known for us to believe it really 
to be the country that it is represented in the romantic 
prints of the early nineteenth century, when Hobhouse, 
Dodwell and the rest of the Grand Tourists gave it us as a 
land of weeping willows and other drooping deciduous 
trees, when in fact we know it to be mainly wooded with 
bristling pine and thorny evergreens. We have found 
that its temples are there in some cases fallen but complete, 
and we realize that there is work for the restorer to do, 
Thus since 1922 the Parthenon itself has been placed in 
the restorers’ hands. The inevitable cries of alarm have 
been raised but the work goes on. 

Had Morosini not blown up the Parthenon in 1687 the 
restoration would have been a simple task. But the 
explosion of the powder that was stored in it blew out- 
wards the central columns on each of the long sides of the 
temple. As each column fell its drums were scattered 
in every direction. To-day you will see the drums laid 
carefully in rows as if each column had fallen neatly and 
kept its drums in a line as they fell. But this is deceptive. 
Actually in the re-erection of the columns an infinite 
amount of labour is spent in reshuffling the drums so that 
the right series is obtained and so that each series is in the 
right order. So far only the north side of the Parthenon 
has been dealt with. Here out of a total of seventeen 


columns eight require re-erection, and when they are 
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re-erected the bulk of the architrave can be replaced 
upon them. This is all that is contemplated at present 
and, when one knows the difficulties, it is a sufficiently 
expensive and important undertaking. By 1923 the 
bulk of three columns and their architrave were com. 
pleted, namely the seventh, eighth and ninth from the 
west end of the building. Since then more still has been 
done and much of the main architrave and elements of 
the triglyphs and metopes have been added. 

The project is thus both unambitious and sane. ‘The 
essential parts survive for the reconstruction of the two 
gaps which were blown out of the two sides in 1687, 
When completed—and it will take many years—the 
building will look much the same as it looked about two 
hundred and forty years ago. The scheme is virtually a 
re-piecing of a fallen building of the type which we have 
already seen done in the little temple of Nike Apteros, 
and of which we have a more recent example in the 
rebuilt Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi. All we can 
legitimately say against it is that the bloom is lost and 
will not return with the re-piecing of the stones. The re- 
piecing does no damage to what survives. But there have 
already been and will be again the inevitable complaints 
from those who prefer to see the Parthenon largely 
prostrate. Yet, after all, the Propylaea has been restored 
in the last twenty years and there has been no outery, 
Weak blocks in the gable and architrave have been re- 
made and large blocks of new marble inserted. Four of 
the column capitals on the east front are almost 
entirely new, while a large part of the roof and one 
of the Ionic columns in the central aisle have been 
re-pieced. In the same way the Erechtheum has 
been extensively rebuilt and large insertions of marble 
added. 

Only when the plan is unknown or conjectural is 
hostile criticism justly aimed at the project. If it were 
proposed to add a roof to the Parthenon or to build the 
conjectural portions of the Propylaea that Mnesicles 
never completed one could justly complain. How the 
roof was composed we do not know; what Mnesicles 
intended we cannot except in general out- 
line. 

The restoration of the Parthenon is but one of many 
restorations that are needed in Greece. Much could be 
done at Bassae, at Olympia, at Corinth. The Greck 
authorities are alive to their needs and lack only the 
money to carry out their plans. In M. Balanos, who is 
in charge of the re-piecing of the Parthenon, they have an 
architect who is both competent and enthusiastic and on 
whose moderation we can rely. 
charming garden ornaments and serve well as inspiration 
to a Piranesi or a Claude, but they are not Greek. Even 
in antiquity the hoary ruins of the Hellenic past were 
patched and bolstered and buttressed beyond _ belief. 
They had, if their survival were permitted, to serve some 
useful purpose; they were not allowed to languish in 
sentimental decay. I know of only one ruin that the 
Athenians preserved as such—the remains of a temple on 
the outskirts of the city which had been burnt by the 
Persians. Its ruins were kept as a “memorial of 
Hatred ” to remind the next generation of the horrors of 
the Great Persian War. 


guess, 


Mossy ruins make 





NEXT WEEK 
Father Ronald Knox will review Mr. H. G. Wells’s 
Mr. Belloc objects to ** The Outline of History.” 
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THE YANGTZE PILOT 


HE dark tombs of the Mings are dropping astern, 
7 are vanishing like phantom towers in the golden 
haze that veils the valley of the river. Nanking, the 
ancient scat of the mighty, with its grey walls and crimson- 
blossoming flowers—we have passed it as in a dream, an 
enchanted city. “A hundred and sixty revolutions,” 
says the pilot down the engine-room voice-pipe, “ port 
fifteen.” And as our bows swing round to take the 
curve of the river he turns to me with a queer smile 
on his brown, old face. 

“Three hundred and fortieth time of passing,” says 
he, “and I’m ready for it for twice as many more, 
Starboard ten.” 

A new panorama of rolling woodlands and far blue 
mountains begins to unfold before us. The pilot trains his 
glasses on a riverside pagoda that rises like a winged 
spire over the crest of the hill,a mile ahead, then sweeps 
the horizon slowly round. “ And all of it,” says he, 
“my river. My life, you might say. Did you ever see 
anything like the sunlight on those lowland woods ?” 

No, I had never seen anything like that. 

The season is autumn—the autumn of 1923. These 
Yangtze woods, they burn in the distance like forest fires ; 
daffodil-yellow and rowan-berry red they burn, or a 
luminous green-purple like the sea lying still under a 
stormy sunset. Leaves, the colours of decay, more 
brilliant than English garden flowers ! 

“T shall never go back,” says the old pilot in his hap- 
hazard way. “No. Never to England. ’Midships, 
cox’n, “midships I’m telling you. Meet her, bring her 
back to the course....No. I’m a Yangtze pilot. 
And my son’s a Yangtze pilot. And my grandson, 
the little fellow, he—H’m. I was thinking so. And 
right close against the channel too, that’s dangerous.” 

The pilot stares ahead through his binoculars and 
grunts. “‘It’s not like any ordinary river, this old 
Yangtze,” he says. “See that island?” I see, a low 
bank in the river shining like the Cotswold slopes with 
apple-green grass. “It’s not charted, it’s new. Silt. 
And that’s why our job is maybe not quite so simple as 
some others are ’’—and he looks at me. His eye twinkles, 
and he looks at me. 

I, after all, am only the officer of the watch, first time 
on the river. Twenty years, they say, twenty years it 
will take to educate a man into the Yangtze’s ways. 
Well, I can believe it. ... And, oh yes, indeed, old 
pilot with your heart on your sleeve, a man might well 
give his all up to so splendid a thing and not be ashamed. 
The greatest commercial waterway in the world, maybe— 
but that’s nothing. The poetry of it, the magic of it ! 

A squadron of junks comes hurrying down out of the 
middle of China, laden with rice and vocal with the 
plaint of the Chinaman’s monotonous singing. Their 
sails are like red poppies on the sunny corn-coloured 
surface of the river. They go past us like leaves blown 
and chaunting, on the high woodland wind. 

“ Starboard five,” says the pilot. 

A water-buffalo is labouring along the nearest towpath, 
half a mile distant, trailing a junk upstream. A little 
indigo-clad boy follows, and then a flock of piebald geese. 
Beyond are the feathery bamboos, twenty-foot high and 
all asway in the breeze like dancing girls. And then the 
foothills and the red-roofed forest farms. 

“*Midships,”” says the pilot, “‘ Steady.” 

A violet-winged heron flies close over the masthead, 
railing its long legs, and dwindles to a speck in the far, 
nameless blue. A bunch of black pinioned duck going 
to market at the nearest riverside village sweep past on 


the current in scurrying agony, driven by a tall blue-coated 
herdsman with a long whip in his hand who stands forever 
toppling in a small, whirling coracle. 

The duckherd waves his whip at us. “Go to hell,” 
says the pilot. But he laughs. 

The river narrows. The yellow flood runs more swiftly, 
like a hound, with a crying hunger for the sea from which 
we have come. An island lies ahead, reedy about the 
shores, tree-clad and precipitous. A cloud of river- 
cormorants rises off it and descends again. “ A hundred 
and eighty revolutions,” says the pilot, “ fifteen knots.”’ 
He is watching the ship’s head as you will see a hawk 
watching a small mouse down in the meadow grass. 
“ The temple hidden amongst the trees of that island was 
built before Christ was born,” says he. 

The shores close in on us and we see the anglers of the 
Yangtze River seated at their nets. The sun dances 
on the water, the green and blue and _ rose-coloured 
kingfishers dance in the air among the rushes. 

“Yes,” says the Yangtze pilot, and he is speaking to 
himself only. ‘“ The little fellow, my grandson, he is 
following on. Already he knows the names of all the 
anchorages, and the great river-towns. One day, one 
day. . . . Steady cox’n, keep her steady, man.” 

Hamish MACLAREN. 


SPECTABILIA 


Tue result of the Canadian Election was not unexpected 
to those in touch with Canadian opinion. Canadian 
friends had told me that Mr. Meighen was likely to fall 
between two stools. The speech he made last November 
at Hamilton, in which he advocated the holding of a 
General Election, to decide Canada’s attitude in any 
future war in which the Empire became involved, only 
embarrassed his followers. The Conservative Party had 
always been regarded by many as the most strongly 
attached to the Imperial connexion, and though Mr. 
Meighen’s speech failed to win him any support in French- 
speaking Quebec, where he is always remembered as the 
Minister in charge of Conscription during the War, it 
disturbed some of his supporters. The constitutional 
issue raised by Lord Byng’s refusal to grant Mr. 
Mackenzie King’s request for a dissolution did not play a 
decisive part. What gave the Liberals and their allies, 
the Liberal Progressives, the victory was the fear of a 
high tariff; the tax reduction which the King Adminis- 
tration had been able to effect last session, and the pro- 
mises of the Liberal Party of yet further concessions were 
also factors. People in Great Britain who imagine that 
Mr. Mackenzie King’s return to office implies an anti- 
Imperial policy are making a grievous mistake. Mr. King 
has certainly very definite views, and rightly so, as to the 
status of Canadian nationhood within the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, but he is warmly attached to the 
conception of a British world-State, composed of free and 
self-governing units. If British opinion has not been as 
well informed as to Canadian events as it should have 
been, the fault is that of some of the correspondents of 
British newspapers, who have not always recorded Cana- 
dian events impartially. I believe that the duty of a 
British newspaper correspondent in Canada is to record 
events exactly as he sees them, showing neither fear nor 
favour to cither side. It is for the leader-writer in 
London to interpret those events according to the 
political outlook of his paper. 
* * * * 

The Liberals won 119 seats to the 91 of the Conserva- 

tives. Thirty-five seats fell to other parties and few 
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of their representatives will oppose Mr. King. He 


cannot, of course, count on the active support of them all, 
but he will be justified in reckoning generally upon a 
majority of forty or more votes. 

* * * * 


I have attended few more heartening gatherings than 
the farewell luncheon at the Morning Post Embankment 
Home last week, when forty young miners, the first 
batch of the two hundred, whom the Morning Post Migra- 
tion Committee are assisting to go to Australia, were 
bidden God-speed. A splendid body of young men they 
were, the type of settler any country would be glad to get. 
Whatever the final settlement in the Mining Industry, 
and whenever it comes, there will be thousands of unem- 

*ployed miners in Great Britain for many a long day. 
Special interest attaches to the Morning Post scheme 
because, if successful, as I am convinced it will be, it will 
show that it is possible to take large numbers of our 
industrial workers, with no previous agricultural expe- 
rience, and to turn them into prosperous farmers overseas. 
At the luncheon I talked to a man who had farmed in 
Australia, and he stated that he believed the townsman 
made the best settler because he was more intelligent. 
Every young townsman in the Old Country may not carry 
a field-marshal’s baton in his knapsack, but— provided 
he is willing to work hard and learn local conditions for 
two or three years before attempting to start “* on his 
own *’—he certainly has the making of a farmer. 

* * * * 

Before sailing for England General Hertzog issued a 
statement about the much-discussed Flag Bill, and pro- 
mised that, if passed by Parliament, it would not become 
effective until a Referendum of the electorate had been 
taken. The Prime Minister’s proposal has not had a 
favourable reception in the English-speaking Press. The 
Cape Times doubts whether a Referendum is a suitable 
expedient unless a two-thirds majority is provided for. 
On the other hand, the Dutch paper, the Burger, thinks 
the proposal “‘ an honest and statesmanlike endeavour to 
lift the matter out of the arena of party politics.” 

TANTUM. 


MUSIC 


THE PROMENADES 


Tur sudden assertion of tonality at the end of the Hindemith 
Concerto took the Promenade audience by surprise last week. 
It was necessary for Sir Henry Wood to turn and bow his 
acknowledgment as a sign that the applause might begin. This 
was the first performance of the work in England. Save for 
the fact that the March episode rather missed fire, it was well 
played and confirmed the opinion I had formed when the work 
was given at the International Festival at Ziirich this year. 
For me it is all so mighty clean and neat, and not a bit silly, 
as several eritics have declared. You may regard it as a Bach 
Concerto with every instrument playing in the treble clef, if 
you like ; it still remains an amazingly fine piece of technique 
and as sure with its aim as any Bisley champion. 

Dr. Vaughan Williams’ Pastoral Symphony (another work 
from the International Festival programmes) was surprisingly 
well received. I say “ surprisingly beeause Dr. Vaughan 
Williams is hardly the man to capture the imagination of the 
larger public, especially in this work where the mood is one of 
quiet unbroken contemplation. Aftera hearing of the Symphony 
recently in Worcester Cathedral, the outlines of this per- 
formance seemed too hard, the texture too rough. The eloquent 
simplicity of the nave arcade at Worcester provides the 
perfect counterpart to the gentle melancholy of the Pastoral, 

It was refreshing to meet again with De Falla’s exquisite 
orchestration in El Amor Brujo. It is one of the few 
scores in which every detail in the notation is effeetive ; in 
every phrase it speaks of a mind that is single and full of light, 

Basu. MAINe. 
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THE THEATRE 


“SANGER’S CIRCUS” 
[‘‘ Tue Constant Nympu.” By Marcaret KENNEDY Anp 
Basiz. DEAN. New THEATRE.] 


TurReEE notable things emerge from the dramatized version 
of Miss Margaret Kennedy’s famous novel, in which she hag 
had the assistance of Mr. Basil Dean as collaborator. Miss 
Edna Best, by a performance of singular beauty, has come inta 
her own at last. Mr. Noel Coward, whose energy seems untiring, 
has improved out of all knowledge as an actor—a forward 
leap almost as significant as the one he has taken as a drama- 
tist with The Queen was in the Parlour. And Mr. Basil Dean 
has proved once again that we need not look to Moscow for 
producers of quality. As a production, viewed distinctly 
apart from its dramatic significance as a play, The Constant 
Nymph must be one of the most brilliant ever seen in London, 
and for that reason will probably prove the theatrical event 
of the year. If Mr. Dean’s name had not been on the pro- 
gramme I should have suspected that Mr. Granville Barker had 
poured his dynamic force into a London theatre again. That 
this is not the case is the greatest compliment I can pay to 
Mr. Dean. In a long list of characters there is not one case 
of miscasting. Each part lives and has its own individuality 
in the general scheme of things. Subtle details abound, 
Note, for instance, the boots of Kate Sanger (well played by 
Miss Marie Ney) in the living room of the Karindchiitte. 
Note the position of the stool at Florence’s musical party and 
the reaction to it of the tails of stupid Major Mainwaring’s 
evening coat. How well Mr. David Hawthorne, who sy ecializes 
in this type of part, did that! Note, again, the detail of the 
scene representing the Artistes’ Room at Queen’s Hall, 
Anyone whose fate has taken him into that forbidding apart- 
ment will appreciate the irony of the brown water-urn on the 
mantelpiece. And over the whole production simmers the 
* nerviness * essential to it if the necessary atmosphere of the 
book is to be caught. 

Miss Kennedy, therefore, must not take it amiss if I say 
that the performances of Miss Best as Tessa and of Mr. Coward 
as Lewis Dodd and the production of Mr. Basil Dean held my 
attention more vividly than the play itself. She has achieved 
her difficult task creditably enough, but Sanger has gone, the 
lovable Bohemian Sanger with his music and his women, and 
without the brooding presence of this strange figure some- 
thing was wrong. We hear his death-rattle off-stage. Nothing 
more. And, as a result, those who have not read the book 
will find the first scene of the play a fair imitation of a Tyrolese 
Bedlam! Something else, too, is missing. No less a thing 
than the fastidiousness of Miss Kennedy’s literary style. 
To a certain extent this was inevitable, but in one or two places 
I could not help feeling that the dialogue had been unneces- 
sarily eheapened for the purpose of shocking the Upper Circle, 
which it did—to the Upper Circle’s great satisfaction. Lastly, 
the fine balance of the book has been lost. The dice are now 
heavily loaded against Florence, a very difficult part, in which 
Miss Cathleen Neshitt did well. Theatrically, these may have 
been the right tactics toemploy. The trick is an old one, but, 
artistically, they are blemishes. 

And yet, when all is said, The Constant Nymph carries 
out one of the two primary requirements of any play. If it 
does not entirely move one, it amuses and entertains and 
carries one off (perhaps against one’s better judgment) into 
the realms of the picturesque. Tessa—has there ever been a 
more perfect portrait of a growing schoolgirl than this lovely 
character ?—was happy in her sisters. Miss Elissa Landi 
gave a striking performance as Antonia, all the more gratifying 
because since her first success in Mr. Munro’s Storm this 
talented young actress has had a run of bad luck. Miss Helen 


Spencer as Paulina was amazingly good and “* rompish.” 
ely mpish. 


In many ways this was the cleverest piece of acting in the play. 
She was given some difficult lines to say and said them with 
skill, but she had my sympathy. Miss Kennedy will learn 
one day when she has had more experience as a dramatist that 
harmlessly indelicate lines, however innocent in intention, 
and even natural, as these lines were, are so easy—too easy— 
to slip into the printed page of a novel, but are apt to become 
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terribly dangerous playthings on the stage because they 
distract attention and destroy the balance of a scene. 

Lest I should seem to be ungracious to a young authoress 
promise, for whom everyone wants a distinguished 
future, I ought to add that Miss Kennedy's burlesque of a 
“ high-brow ” musical party is the most amusing scene I have 
ever seen on the stage, allowing myself the reflection that, in 
the general tautness of the jumpy atmosphere, it was a relief 
anda pleasure to listen to a rippling measure fre m The Beggar's 
Opera (charmingly sung by Miss Margot Sieveking) and that if 
clever Mr. Harold Scott who accompanied her with his usual 
sense of comedy had thought fit suddenly to break into one 
of his joyous parodies of old music-hall songs, I, for one, should 
' more especially 


of high 


have astonished my neighbours by joining in 
if he had selected an immortal ditty called “ A Little Bit of 
Cucumber.” With a little of the cooling grace of cucumber, 
you see, the play which I found exhausting rather than satis- 
fying would be all the better. 

“The Constant Nymph will prove an enormous success on 
both sides of the Atlantic and on the whole the success will be 
ieserved, but the touch of genius which illuminated the book 
nly flickers in the quivering eyes of Miss Best, in the nervous 
intensity of Mr. Coward and in the production of Mr. Dean. 

I wish I could join more whole-heartedly in the general 
chorus of praise with which Miss Kennedy’s great adventure 
That I am unable to do so is my misfortune 


has been greeted. 
Certain scenes in 


and a compliment to the original book. 
the play are still lingering, vividly fascinating, in my memory 
and yet I am left with this thought. If there had been no 
hook what should we have made of the play? And that, 


surely, is the acid test. Ewan AGNEW. 


THE CINEMA 


** MONS ” 


war-film now being shown at the Marble 


Mons the new 
is the finest of all the pictures of actuality 


Arch Pavilion, 
which for some time now have been a speciality of the English 
studios. It is a suecesser to Zeebrugge and Ypres. 

Mons is a particularly fine and deeply moving picture. 
It seeks to record faithfully, eliminating only what it would 
be unsuitable te show, the swift and unforgettable events of 
August and September, 1914, and the exploits of the British 
Army from its landing in France to the end of the retreat 
from Mons. 

In ploughed fields and hedgerows, knots of “ Old Con- 
in khaki caps and uniforms check the advance 
of the German tides. Guns abandoned in a meadow are saved 
by a handful ef Lancers. Bewildered peasants help to dig 
; and though the English rifles are so deadly 


temptibles ~ 


hasty trenches : 


against the oneoming 170,000 the imperturbable 50,000 
khaki figures are foreed to retire. The retreat begins. 


Individual feats of heroism are shown simply, without com- 
ment and without mock heroics. A'Tommy brings ina wounded 
comrade on a wheelbarrow and joins the weary but undismayed 
There is an impression of thousands of 
The retreat continues, 


ranks of retreaters. 
boots, marching. Someone falls out. 
At St. Quentin the English are so dead-beat that scores of 
men lie down too exhausted to move another step. Major 
Bridges buys a toy-drum and puts the courage of the doomed 
into these broken with his drubbing ; for 
the retreat must be carried out thoroughly and well. The 


bodies insistent 
boots march again. 

It has been left to the cinema to show, with this type of 
picture, that Patriots 
will glow with pride at the calmness, the good sense, the 
discipline which ** Mons” displays. Haters of war—and 
not all its haters ?—will whisper to themselves at every 
this happen again. For Mons 


truth is more dramatic than fiction. 


are we 


incident that must never 


has an innocent air. no gas-masks, no tin hats. no tanks. and 
yet it is terrible and intolerable not for what it shows but for 
what it immortalizes. The marching boots stamp out a 


message of their own, they are ghosts with a warning. Coming 


from ihe picture-theatre one feels personally responsible, 


exalted and ashamed at the same time. Mons is a picture 


iQ a thousand, one which each single individual should see. 
It is a purge for apathy and forgetfulness as well as an 


inspiration, Inis Baary, 


CORRESPONDENCE 
A LETTER FROM MONTREAL 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The topie of Canada’s relation to the official representa- 
tive of the British Crown seems to occupy the minds of most 
Canadians just now, and it would be quite impossible to 
comment on Canadian affairs without referring to a subject, 
the importance of which, until! recently, has been rather put in 
the background. 

What cannot help striking the observer is the confusion of 
thought which seems to cloud whatever issues there are, and 
the consequent difficulty of stating what the discussion is all 
about. Lord Byng refused a dissolution to Mr. Mackenzie 
King, a course in which, according to many authorities, Lord 
Parmoor and Mr. Bourinot among them, he was consti- 
tutionally justified. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald under somewhat 
different circumstances was, it is true. granted a like request, 
but the privilege of conducting a new election—of being the 
“in ” instead of the “ out * when appeal is made to the people, 
means for many reasons less in England than in Canada. This 
issue is, of course, not essentially a Canadian one ; it is of just 
as great importance in every part of the British Empire, the 
* Old Issue” of Rudyard Kipling, the taking of one more 
right from the Sovereign himself and the assuming of it 
nominally by the Cabinet, actually by the Prime Minister. 

There is no question but that the most interesting phase of 
constitutional development in the 
gradual transformation of the office of First Minister into an 
effective dictatorship, and it is not surprising that the earliest 
check to this progress should have come in one of the Domi- 


recent years has been 


nions where the Governor-General, by law and custom, 
exercises perhaps more discretion than the Sovereign. In one 


way or another, however, other questions have been dragged 
in to confuse this one. At one time there was a distinct im- 
pression that Lord Byng had been advised by the Dominions 
Office, and it surprised many who were looking for an clection 
ery when Mr. Amery announced that this was far from being 
the truth. 

Next it was made to appear that the question was one of 
Canada’s national status, perhaps because so much authority 
rested in one who was nominally the appointee and servant of 
the Dominions Office. The Governor-General has, of course, 
a dual capacity ; he represents the Sovereign alone, performs 
the functions which the Sovereign should perform in Canada, 
and he also represents the Crown—in other words the British 
Cabinet. Nominal though the control of that Cabinet is, we 
are sometimes reminded of it, as, for example, when we con- 
sider our relative helplessness in the field of foreign affairs or 
of Privy Council Appeals, and find that the law is the law 
whether we like it or not. The criticism of Lord Byng is not 
personal but caused by the fact that Jaw has once again failed 
to keep pace with custom and popular sentiment. 

If the question of the Governor-General’s authority becomes, 
as it appears likely to become, one of the subjects of discussion 
at the Imperial Conference, it is to be hoped that one of the 
results will be that Governors-General will cease to be even 
the Office and 
ign, responsible to no Cabinet 


nominally representatives of Dominions 
become lieutenants of the Sover 
except that of the Dominion concerned, and that the Do- 
minions will undertake the 
which, except for South Africa and the Irish Free State, they 
have inclined to shirk. At this point, of course, the 
believer in Imperial Unity remarks with a good deal of 
justice that nothing could be more perilous to the solidity of 
our Commonwealth than the system of separate foreign rela- 
tions which the Irish Free State and South Africa seem to 





responsibilities of nationhood 


been 


recommend. 

Here again, of course, the issue is almost hopelessly con- 
reason of the fact that each Dominion persists in 
of the British Empire in terms of itself and the 
The average Canadian or Australian asked 


fused by 
thinking 
Mother Country. 
as to the political relations of his country with New Zealand 
or South Africa or India would reply more or less truthfully 
that there are none, and there is no fact which more effectively 
disposes of the great fiction of national equality within the 


Empire. Britain has been willing enough to grant what we 
] 
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have never been ready to assume; as we have never even 
thought, for example, of discussing the problems of Pacific 
Defence with Australia and New Zealand, or indeed of 
accepting any of the responsibilities of a nation in our Western 
Ocean. 

Of course, the “ Nationalist’ replies that until we have 
more to say in foreign relations we had better have nothing 
to do with them ; that so long as Britain can carry on nego- 
tiations and make treaties which bind us legally, whatever 
declaration any Prime Minister may make, we should take no 
responsibility whatever. To a certain extent the Nationalist 
is doubtless right, but surely we are again making ourselves 
the slaves of a worn-out law instead of making the law our 
servant. 

Tangled almost inextricably with these other problems is 
the question of Canada’s relationship to the United States, 
for although no one has said so specifically it seems to be the 
generally accepted view that a Canada divorced from the 
British Empire would be very quickly the bride, willing or 
unwilling, of America. “If the Liberals win,” says the 
Magazine of Wall Street, “ then the British Government may 
as well give up their idea of a solid British Empire. Here the 
approaching elections must be regarded as a milestone in 
Canadian history,” and the Editor proceeds to explain how 
* economic union” with the United States will be only a 
matter of time. 

The suggestion of the Magazine of Wall Street is probably 
biased and certainly extreme, although it is one which is 
occasionally repeated in Canada and it is interesting to know 
that such a view exists. What seems, however, to be without 
question true is that we have reached a point where we must 
discover a formula which will satisfy those who put national 
independence in the first place as well as those who believe in 
our great Empire, and which will express the puzzling fact 
that the French Canadian who is the wisest exponent of 
Canada’s national status is most sincerely devoted to the 
British Connexion. What this formula is to be will tax the 
brains of the greatest men the Empire can find, and the task 
is not one that should be left to ministers and civil servants 
alone, however able they may be. 

The Imperial Conference could be transformed into a far 
more valuable body by the addition of members able to con- 
tribute expert knowledge of constitutional law and practice 
and others who could represent, without political bias, the 
great body of educated thought which our system of govern- 
ment leaves voiceless. Such a conference might recommend 
the establishment of an Imperial Commission on Foreign 
Affairs, modelled on the Admiralty, but consisting of Com- 
missioners responsible only to their own Governments. It 
might very well propose the appointment of such men as 
General Smuts, Mr. Stanley Bruce and Sir Robert Borden as 
British Ambassadors. It might suggest, although I hope it 
would not, a restatement of the Constitution of the Empire. 
Whatever it did or failed to do there is very little doubt that 
the world at large would be notified that the nations who owe 
allegiance to the Sovereign of the British Empire remain 
bound by the ties of a mutual loyalty greater than all law.— 
I am, Sir, etc., 

Your Monrreat CorresPpoONnDENT. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


THE CHURCH AND POLITICS 

[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Mr. Helbey’s “ historical parallel” is curiously interest- 
ing, but it is perhaps not so close as he imagines. The ‘ Truce 
of God ” can hardly be represented as the action of unautho- 
rized indiviguals. For not only were the Bishops who devised 
it important State officials, but it may fairly be described as 
part of the official policy of the Emperor, Henry III, whose 
mind was notably disclosed in his proclamation of the ‘* Day of 
Indulgence ”’ in October, 1043. 

In the Cambridge Mediaeval History (Vol. iii. 281 f.) the 
difference between the “ Indulgence” and the “ Truce of 
God ” is described, and it is shown that the latter implied no 
independent or antagonistic action on the part of the eccle- 
siastics who devised it :— 

“ Tho ‘ Truce’ was conceived by the Church, proclaimed Ly the 


—————, 


Church, its breach punished by heavy ecclesiastica] . 
The ‘ itn * ane Cc : ; at penalties 
he * Indulgence ’ was an example and exhortation from a Christiay, 
king to his subjects, compliance being in appearance volunt van 
though royal displeasure might threaten him who refused it Be 
the distinction does not, as some have thought, imply any sort at 
opposition. Henry approved of the ‘Truce’ as churchmes 
approved of the ‘ Indulgence.’ One adversary of the na 
. . ° ¥ Ce 
opposed it, indeed, on the ground that by it the Church usur oo 
a royal function. But this was the ultra-royalist Gerard of Com 
bray, one of the few bishops who did not enjoy Henry’s fayour ‘On 
the other hand, the chief supporters of the ‘Truce’ in Burgundy 
were the bishops, firm imperialists.” oy 
Bishop Gerard’s objection, perhaps, was more directed to the 
hypocrisy of his fellow-bishops than to their actual procedure, 
for “* he was much abused by the other members of the congress 
. . 5 
for holding aloof, and yet, as the chronicler remarks, events 
proved that he was right, ‘ vix enim paucissimi crimen pers 
jurii evaserunt., ” (v. Ibid., p. 465). 

Mediaeval precedents provide little guidance for modery 
practice. Not only are the circumstances altogether different 
but words no longer carry the old senses. Nevertheless, he 
very intelligible reasons, mediaeval precedents and parallels 
have a great influence on modern students of politics ang 
economics, especially if the students themselves be on other 
grounds attracted to mediaeval methods and ideals.—I am, 
Sir, &c., HervBertr Dune, 

Auckland Castle. 


AN ALTERNATIVE CASE FOR 
OSTEOPATHY 
[To the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 


Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. Robert Lynd, bases the case 
for osteopathy upon the following propositions :—(1) That 
it is a genuine form of manipulative surgery with definite 
indications for its use. (2) That in consequence the osteopath 
is not in rivalry with the general body of the medical 
profession, but, like the dentist, has a special field of work, 
and like him also is entitled to a special register. (3) That 
every school of medicine is judged by the cures it effects, 
and that on this basis osteopathy has established its claim 
to be a form of treatment of the highest value. 

Although many competent authorities have been unable 
to accept this estimate of the position, Mr. Lynd presumably 
regards it as established to the satisfaction of reasonable 
men. Nevertheless, in that he gives us no evidence for 
his beliefs, his article is, in fact, merely his personal verdict 
upon a difficult problem, and one demanding for its adequate 
consideration some knowledge of anatomy, physiology and 
clinical medicine. 

I am not aware that Mr. Lynd possesses these essential 
qualifications. A certain saving common 
prevents the lay writer from engaging in technical contro- 
versies in the realms of physical science and its applications. 
Yet into no less complex problems of medicine or of 
economics we see him constantly throwing himself with 
crusading ardour and with an intensity of conviction which 
is in inverse proportion to his knowledge. It is not hard 
to discover what renders these two branches of science so 
popular with amateurs. Man’s hopes and fears are so 
intimately bound with his fodily health and his social 
well-being that he is always r- dy to discuss these absorbing 
topics, but cannot do so without a strong emotional bias 
to his judgments. In his address on ‘“* The Christian Ethie 
as an Economic Factor” Sir Josiah Stamp has referred to 
the pernicious results of the reckless spread of economic 
fallacy by sincere and high-minded preachers and publicists, 
who fail to realize that strong feelings are not a substitute 
for clear thinking and exact knowledge. What is evident 
of economics now has been true of medicine since the 
earliest recorded times. It is perhaps too much to expect 
an afflicted humanity to regard questions of sickness and 
of healing critically and dispassionately. Indeed, the history 
of healing shows conclusively that mankind has never been 
able to do so, but has always been very susceptible to the 
claims of the wonder healer. Nor have _ ever-repeated 
disappointments chastened its unlimited optimism. Hence 
it is that to-day as high hopes are entertained and as 
extravagant things believed of the healing powers of osteo- 
pathy as were believed by our forefathers of Elisha Perkins’ 
tractors over a hundred years ago, and with as good reason, 
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ies 
Unhappily, time, which so ruthlessly disposes of all such 
irrational hopes, wraps in a too early oblivion the inevitable 
and painful collapse of all such cults of healing, so that each 
new revelation finds a new generation ready to succumb to 
its spell, having learned nothing from the bitter disillusion- 
ments of its predecessors. 

In 1800, Perkins’ electric tractors were the centre of a 
widespread cult of healing, which numbered amongst its 
convinced adherents large numbers of intelligent persons 
in this country. A great and imposing body of evidence 
was rapidly collected to prove the marvellous powers of the 
tractors to heal almost all bodily diseases. The publicists 
of the day were enthusiastic in praise of the new revelation, 
and as wrath with the reactionary and prejudiced attitude 
of the medical profession as their modern exemplars are 
to-day concerning osteopathy and its reception by the 
profession. The contemporary records of the cures are 
extant and afford a humiliating commentary upon human 
powers of self-deception. Within a few years the cult had 
resolved itself into exploded delusion, despite the mass of 
evidence in its favour, and to-day we find a generation, which 
has never even heard the story, enthusiastically welcoming 
jin osteopathy and its unwanted child, chiropractic, the 
lineal descendants of this and a hundred other similar 
magical cults. 

Thus it is that those of us who approach the study of 
the latest revelation in the healing art with minds trammelled 
by some little knowledge of the basic sciences upon which 
it claims to be founded, and with some memories of the 
long history of cults of healing, see an osteopathy wholly 
different from the engaging figment of Mr. Lynd’s imagination. 

Let me therefore state an alternative case for the osteopathy 
of Andrew Still, the founder of the “ science ” :— 

(1) It is based upon the speculation that all diseases, 
including microbie infections, are nothing else than the 
expression of minor displacements of the vertebrae, and 
that all treatment consists in the reduction of these displace- 
ments by “spinal manipulation.”” The speculation has no 
foundation in fact, and is grotesque beyond need of com- 
mentary, yet it was explicitly laid down by Still in papers 
which are still available to those who prefer original sources 
of information to modern rationalizations of it. No 
practitioner who denies the universality of this doctrine, 
or knowingly waters it down and employs other and unrelated 
modes of treatment, can honestly call himself an osteopath. 
Further, in so far as he denies the doctrine but continues 
to use the manipulations which derive their sole justification 
from it, he is not intellectually honest. 

(2) If all diseases are so caused and to be so treated, then 
the osteopath may reasonably claim all medicine and surgery 
as his province, is logically bound to regard all other modes 
as irrational and futile, and is also bound to 
against all other schools of 


of treatment 


engage in an active crusade 


medicine. 
(3) The osteopath is thus clearly not comparable with 


the dentist, unless we vizualize a dentist who thinks all 
disea to be due to bad teeth and all medical treatment 
to consist in manipulative dentistry. 


Those engaged in. the practice of rational medicine know 
that in fact the osteopath does treat all diseases, including 


infections, new growths, injuries and nervous and mental 


disorders, by spinal manipulation. The irrational and 
dangerous nature of such a school of thought is apparent 
even to the layman. 

It is known also that certain osteopaths, realizing the 


fantastic nature of Still's doctrines, seek to water them 
down and to supplement them by crumbs fallen from the 


tables of orthodox medical folly. Thus, with a fine incon- 


sistency, they belong to societies of so-called “ orificial 
surgery’ and follow strange cults of electrical healing. 
It is clear, however, that in so far as they follow these 
stran gods, they are nothing more impressive than 
nondescript quacks, and osteopathy has degenerated from 
“manipulative surgery into something not more precise 
or scientific than ‘* what osteopaths do.” No form of 
treatment based upon Still's speculations and given a 


universal charter can possibly be rational, and Pierre Janet 
does not exaggerate when he says, in his recent book on 
psychological healing, that ‘* despite its claims to be scientific, 


osteopathy is one of those methods of treatment which 
belong to the realms of magic.” 

If Mr. Lynd’s conclusions be eorrect, what is needed is 
not a separate register for osteopaths, but the proscription 
of all other forms of medical thought and teaching. For 
the theories of disease held by the medical profession and 
those obtaining lip-service from the osteopath are mutually 
exclusive. One or other must be utterly wrong and pernicious. 
Is Mr. Lynd prepared to follow his beliefs to their logical 
conclusion ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

12 Upper Wimpole Street, W.1. F. M. R. WALSHE. 

[We are glad to publish this able statement of his views 
from the Reader in Neurology for the London University, 
but we cannot open our columns again to a discussion of 
osteopathy. We gave much space to the subject a few 
months ago. Mr. Robert Lynd seemed to us to keep within 
the limits he set himself, that of offering the thoughts of 
an acute observer on a matter which is technical, of course, 
but is nevertheless of public interest. We are sure that it 
greatly interested our readers to know what impression had 
been made by recent controversies on the mind of a 
distinguished Jayman.—Eb. Spectator.] 


EX-EMPEROR’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
[To the Editor of the Srectator.] 

Srr,—Your leading article of the 18th recalls a conversation 
with the Kaiser before 1890, related by Rear-Admiral Tracey, 
who had just returned from Kiel, where he had sat next the 
Kaiser at a Naval banquet. The subject chosen by the Kaiser 
was ‘individual liberty,” and addressing the admiral he 
said: ** You in England can afford to be free, for you are 
surrounded by the sea. But we Germans with Russia on the 
East, and France on the West must be a nation of soldiers ; 
and a nation of soldiers must be governed autocratically. 
My father’s ideas,’ he added, “‘ were one hundred years in 
advance of his time.’’—I am, Sir, &c., 


THE 


D. B. McLaren, 
Thackeray Hotel, Great Russell Street, London, S.E. 1. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND GERMANY 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Srr,—Whosoever may have watched the German Press during 
the past months must have noticed both the appreciable increase 
in friendliness of tone towards England, and the remarkable 
frequency of articles dealing with the Dominions and their 
development towards independent sovereignty. With the 
end of the War Germany saw her Navy destroyed and her 
newly-acquired colonies, which, although scarcely developed, 
had engaged so much of her idealism, money and enterprise, 
confiscated. As a psychological reaction this confiscation 
very naturally resulted in a certain malicious interest and glee 
at the sight of the British not escaping difficulties in main- 
taining prestige in their own colonies. This explains why so 
often expression of opinion made in the Dominions, very 
likely of purely local importance, was broadcast throughout 
Germany with exaggerated emphasis and caused certain ill- 
informed circles to reckon seriously with a general collapse of 
the British Empire. 

At the moment the newspapers show a particularly lively 
interest in the forthcoming Imperial Conference. It is not 
unusual for an article to appear with such a title as ‘“‘ The 
falling away of the Dominions ”’ (e.g., General Anzeiger, E.lber- 
feld Barmen, 21, viii. 26). It is established that last year 
over two hundred people were killed in the Hindu-Moslem 
riots in India ; pictures are drawn of the entire country in a 
state of savage unrest, while it is forgotten that during the 
recent disturbances in Greece and Spain there were probably 
more casualties than there were in India throughout the whole 
year. While in Germany the flag dispute between Black-white- 
red and Black-red-gold is by no means settled, the desire 
exhibited by South Africa for a flag symbolizing her political 
integrity is interpreted as proof of her desire to secede from the 
British Commonwealth. The colour question in Australia (sic), 
and the increasing influence of American capital and enterprise 
in Canada, are likewise taken to mean that the Dominions are 
seeking to break away from the Motherland, in imitation of 
that oldest colony of Britain, the United States of America. 

It would be of supreme importance to observers on the 
Continent shogld representatives of the Dominion States 
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declare with added emphasis that, in their pursuit of further 
independence and equality of status from the Motherland, 
their vision is directed to the ultimate rather than to the imme- 
diate future, that only in unity, not in disintegration, can a 
common Navy and a common interest in trade, commerce and 
civilization have preponderant significance in the world 
outside. 

The current tendencies towards a Franco-German rapproche- 
ment are directed primarily against British hegemony. These 
aspirations are being assiduously nurtured in Paris. The 
French believe that in their decision to make no distinctions 
between their black and white citizens they have stolen a 
march on British colonial methods. In Germany—the new 
Germany bereft of colonies—there are circles which pretend 
to have sympathy with the coloured peoples of the British 
Empire, seeing in them, as in themselves, cases of suppressed 
nationality. This touches on a deeply regrettable aspect of 
recent British policy—more especially encouraged by Mr. 
Lloyd George—which would persuade the Germans to allow 
themselves to be treated as a suppressed people. Against this 
kind of humiliation the white race must always protest. It is 
unjust treatment of this order which quite involuntarily drives 
Germans into avowals of sympathy with the native populations 
of the Empire. German politicians know very well what 
danger native risings might cause to British rule in the 
colonies ; but they are not convinced that the sole advantage 
of such rebellion would appertain to Bolshevik Russia in Asia 
and to America among the other Dominions. It is disastrous 
both for England and for Germany that they do not come to 
an agreement by which they could face both colonial and 
international problems in partnership. The War has left 
bitterness in many hearts; but it is high time and in the 
vital interest of both peoples that old quarrels should be for- 
gotten and their close kinship be once more remembered.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 

WILHELM VON RICHTHOFEN. 

Berlin Charlotienburg, Hardenbergstrasse 24, September, 1926, 

[We must presume that Baron Wilhelm von Richthofen 
represents correctly these German beliefs and opinions, curious 
as they are in some respects. We cannot, however, accept the 
conclusion that a British-German colonial “ partnership ” is 
anywhere desirable in any sense except that as members of 
the League of Nations we now gladly share the ultimate 
responsibility under the Mandates for her former colonies. 
As for the British Dominions and Colonies, no German, we 
fancy, can really believe that either they or Great Britain 
could entertain any idea of “ partnership” in them with 
Germany.—Eb. Spectator.] 


MODERN TENDENCIES IN TIBET 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—Since writing the article on Tibet which appeared in 
your issue of August 28th, I have received further information 
from an authoritative source which indicates how difficult it 
is to obtain accurate accounts of what is really going on in 
that country ; and how what appears at first to be real news 
may turn out in the end to be “ bazaar gossip.” 

The stories of the deposition and assassination of the 
Tsarong Shapé (Commander-in-Chief of the Tibetan Army), 
and of the murder of the Tibetan engineer Ringang (or 
Rinchengang) were narrated to me with much circumstantial 
detail by two Tibetans, and supported by a correspondent 
who should have been in a position to know. 

Now, it seems, the Tsarong Shapé was actually removed 
from his post as Commander-in-Chief, as he was held responsible 
for the delinquencies of some of the other military officers. 
He is, however, still one of the four Shapés, or Ministers of 
State. Furthermore, it is stated that the new army has not 
been disbanded. 

As regards the electrical machinery, it is denied that this 
was destroyed; much difliculty was encountered in getting 
the heavier parts over the passes, but some of it has now reached 
Lhasa. According to news from Ringang, from Lhasa, last 
July, work on the power-house is proceeding. 

This is good news to me, who have nothing but pleasant 
memories of Tibet and the Tibetans, and it gives me much 
satisfaction to be able to make this correction of information 
which I had every reason to believe was accurate.—I am, Sir 


&ce., EpWARD DE L’ORME, 


ee 


WHO WAS THE LOVED DISCIPLE? 
[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR.] 
Srr,—M. B. B. writes in your current issue, “Among the 
internal evidences that John was the writer of the Fourth 
Gospel and the beloved disciple are the intimate relations 
between Peter, James and John and their Teacher as evidenced 
by their presence at the Transfiguration and in Gethsemane,” 
Later, he adds, ‘‘ The accounts of the Transfiguration and 
of the scene in the Garden must have been supplied by an 
eye-witness, shewing that one of the disciples just nameq 
did not succumb to lethargy.” The non-mention of the name 
he thinks is due to “ self-effacing love.” I fear I do not 
follow M. B. B.’s argument. The Transfiguration and the 
Agony in the Garden do not appear at all in the Fourth 
Gospel. “The internal evidences” are simply not there, 
It is one thing for love to efface itself: quite another for it 
to efface the events to which it is supposed to bear witness, 
Elsewhere M. B. B. speaks of the transformation of “the son 
of thunder ” into “ the benign writer of the Three Epistles,” 
If we knew that the Apostle was the author of the Johannine 
Epistles, this would be proof indeed. As it is, it is the assuming 
of what has to be proved. With regard to Caiaphas, he 
might be able to ignore his “* acquaintance ” in the Palace, 
but it would be wellnigh impossible for him to do so when 
(Acts iv.) John was brought up for trial before him. And 
others were on the Bench with him who would remind him 
of the identity of this “‘ unlearned and ignorant’ man. But 
I have made the point before, and must not trespass on your 
space. I have dealt also with the Lucan omission of John’s 
presence at the Tomb—possibly the passage is an interpo- 
lation, but the omission is not the less inexplicable on that 
account.—I am, Sir, &e., 
W. K. FLemine, 


CAN WE THEN BELIEVE ? 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—I hope that you will allow me to reply to the letter 
of ** Decanus * in your issue of September 11th. He suggests 
that St. Luke’s language does not necessarily imply the 
Virgin birth of Our Lord and remarks that in the following 
chapters St. Luke calls Joseph and the Blessed Virgin 
** parents ” of Jesus. This opinion appears to me untenable 
in view of verses 34 and 35 of chapter i., supplemented as 
they are by St. Matthew, chapter i., verse 25. St. Luke's 
calling Joseph and the Blessed Virgin our Lord’s parents 
is not inconsistent with the Virgin birth. The Blessed Virgin 
was his parent and Joseph his adoptive father, and both 
were ‘‘ supposed *”’ to be his parents (chap. iii. v. 23). St. 
Luke knew that this was not so, and his use of the term 
** supposed ” implies this. If we are going to explain away 
what has till recently appeared evident to all Christians, 
where shall we stop ?—I am, Sir, &c., 
“A Pian Man.” 


ST. FRANCIS OF ASSISI 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—May I eall attention to the Festival of St. Francis 
which we are organizing at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square ? 
It is seven hundred years ago—-on the evening of October 3rd— 
that *‘ the most Christlike of all Christians ” died, and we are 
celebrating this seventh centenary during the greater part of 
that month, not only because we love St. Francis but we 
believe that his solution of some of the problems of his age 
may help us to ours. We want, therefore, to learn exactly 
what he did teach, and to discuss how far and in what ways we 
can now apply it. 

We are to be helped in this by some of the greatest Fran- 
ciscan students. Monsieur Sabatier cannot be with us on 
account of his health ; but Father Cuthbert, Father Vincent 
McNabb, Dr. Seton, Mr. Chesterton, Miss Evelyn Underhill. 
Miss MacDonell, Father Adderley and Miss Gurney-Salter 
are helping us with their expert knowledge in lectures and 
conferences ; and Father Andrew, Dr. Orchard, Miss Lind-atf- 
Hageby, Mr. Robert Lynd, Dr. Perey Dearmer, Rev. Hudson 
Shaw, Prof. Okey and others are helping with special subjects, 
such as Voluntary Poverty, our relations to the animals, St. 
Francis in Art, and so forth. Mr. Laurence Housman is 
allowing the Guildhouse Players to present three of his 
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“Little Plays,” two of which have never been acted before. 
Will all those who are interested write to Miss Eleanor James 
at the Guildhouse, Eccleston Square, S.W.1, for our hand- 
pills ?—I am Sir, &c., A. MaupE RoypeEN. 
The Guildhouse (Fellowship Guild), Eccleston Square, S.W. 1. 


MR. DOLMETSCH AND VIOLS AND 


VIOLINS 
[To the Editor of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—In your issue of September 4th I read a report of the 
Haslemere Festival of Chamber Music, of which I am one of 
the organizers, and noted therein a statement which gives a 
wrong impression of the views of Mr. Dolmetsch and his 
fellow-workers and seems to require correction. 

After describing the music for viols sympathetically the 
writer of the article suggests that we would wish to abolish 
the quartette of violins and put the consort of viols in its 
place. I cannot understand how such an idea could get about. 
No more enthusiastic upholder of the violin quartette than 
Mr. Dolmetsch exists and he has constantly tried to combat 
the view that the viols and violins really compete. He 
strives to show that both are necessary as they cannot do 
each other’s work. 

He says indeed that viol music can and should only be played 
on viols, but that is very different from asserting that violin 
music should be given on viols. Anyone having practical 
acquaintance with both types of instruments will know that 
it is usually not only undesirable, but impossible, just as in 
the converse Case. 

We should all be grateful if you could give us the oppor- 
tunity of refuting a view which could cause so much damage 
to our work. 

It is also perhaps rot irrelevant to mention that it is Mr. 
Dolmetsch who has just restored to use the lost member of 
the quartette, the Tenor Violin.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Marco A, PALtuis. 

20 Aighurth Drive, Liverpool. 


GAS AND HEALTH 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir.—The Smoke Abatement Conference reeently held in 
Birmingham, and the important articles on this subject 
which appear from time to time in your columns, make me 
hope that you will allow me to draw attention to the belief, 
fairly widely spread among householders, that baking in a 
gas-oven renders food, and especially meat, unwholesome ; 
and to ask whether any information is forthcoming on this 
aspect of the question? Whether there is or is not any 
scientific basis for this belief, it is undoubtedly the reason 
why many continue to put up with the dirt and inconvenience 
I am, Sir, &c., 


of a kitchen range which burns raw coal. 
E. Maup Simon. 
Elmcroft, Nower Hill, Pinner. 


HOSPITAL FUND FOR 


LONDON 
[To the Editor of the SeecraTor.] 
I think your readers may be interested in a series of 
“ Travel, Science, and Invention,” to 
November, in aid of King 


KING EDWARD'S 


Sir, 
* Popular Talks” on 
be given during October and 
Edward’s Hospital Fund for London. 
The programme is as follows :— 
TI October 7th, at 5 p.m.—Subject: ‘Seeing by 
Speaker: Mr. J. L. Baird (the famous inventor of 
Venue : Royal Institute of British Architects, 
Sir Richard Gregory, D.Sc. 


Thursday, 
Wir less.”” 
Television). 
Conduit Street, W. Chairman: 


Thursday, October 4th, at 5 p.m.—Subject: “ Flying To-day 
and To-morrow.” Speaker : Air Vice-Marshal Sir Sefton 
Brancker, K.C.B. (Director of Civil Aviation, Air Ministry), 
Venue: Royal Institute of British Architects, Conduit Street, W. 

Friday, November 12th, at 5 p.m.—Subject: “ Liquid Air.” 
Speaker: Mr. W. E. Garner, M.Sc. (Reader in Physical Chemustry, 
Ur j College). Venue: Fyvie Hall, Polytechnic, Regent 
Street. Chairman rhe Rt. H on. Sir Douglas Hogg, K.C., M.P. 

Friday, November 19th, at 5 p.m. Subject : Artificial Pro- 
duct of the Human Voice. Speaker: Sir Richard Paget, Bt- 
Fellow of the Physical Society of London, &c.). Venue: Fyvie 
H Polytechnic, R vent Street. Chairman: Mr. Nigel Playiair. 


Thursday, November 25th, at 5 p.m.—Subject : ‘ How I Crossed 
the Sahara. Speaker: Mrs. Rosita Forbes. Venue: Large Hall, 
tec ’ 2 N ‘ . r: ‘ 
Polytechnic, Regent Street. Chairman: Viscount Burnham, C.H, 

Friday, November 26th, at 5 p.m.—Subject: ‘The Romance 
of Refrigeration. Speaker: Dr. E. H. Griffiths, F.R.S. (National 
Physical Laboratory, Teddington). Venue: Fyvis Hall, Poly 
technic, Regent Street. 

The charge for admission is 2s. 6d. (12s. 6d. for the series, 
and 5s. for reserved seats (25s. for the series), and tickets can 
be obtained from the Secretary, King Edward’s Hospital 
Fund for London, 7 Walbrook, E.C. 4 (City 1803). All the 
lectures will be illustrated either by experimental demonstra- 
tions or by lantern-slides, and will be of exceptional interest.— 
I am, Sir, &c., 

E. A. H. Jay, 
Secretary, Committee for Propaganda. 

G.P.O. Box 465a, 

7 Walbrook, E.C, 4. 


THE LATE LORD LYELL 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—The death of Lord Lyell may be to some of your readers 
a reminder of his life rather than a shock, for he had very 
completely retired from the public eye. Yet even those will 
grieve when they recall his past activities in public and his shy 
kindnesses in private. As the grandson of Leonard Horner 
and nephew of Sir Charles Lyell it was only natural to find him 
a scholarly and intellectual man, and that geology was his 
favourite subject. When he succeeded to the Forfarshire 
property he had to give up science except as a hobby and 
devoted himself to the improvement of the estate in many 
directions, agriculture, forestry in particular, and even sport ; 
and, ably helped by Lady Lyell, he rebuilt Kinnordy. Though 
it may have been against the grain, public spirit and strong 
Liberal principles induced him to enter Parliament as a 
supporter of Mr. Gladstone, and he sat for Orkney and Shetland 
for fifteen years. Much of his happinessinthose days must have 
lain in the thought of what he would hand on to his only son, 
Charles Lyell. He, in 1914, was married, was Member for an 
Edinburgh Constituency and chosen by Sir Edward Grey as 
Parliamentary Private Secretary. Everything promised a 
happy and distinguished career, but in France he was badly 
burnt and nearly killed in anexplosion. He seemed to recover 
enough to serve again and went to Washington as Assistant 
Military Attaché, and there he died. Lord Lyell also lost a 
daughter in Canada. These sorrows and disappointments 
came upon him with old age and he became more of a recluse, 
Lately illness attacked him and he suffered the amputation 
of a foot, the beginning of the end. He had succeeded, not 
without struggling, in living a life that was of value to his 


country and his generation.—I am, Sir, &c., C. 


y is 2 ¢ 

POETRY 
CREATION 

Ir I had an acre of land 

O an acre of land ! 

Within cry of the hills, the high hills, 

And the sea and the sand, 

And a brook with its silvery voice 

I would dance and rejoice ! 


I would build a small house on my land— 
So I would, a small home ! 
Within call of the woods, the high woods, 
Within flight of the foam ! 
And O, t would dig, I would delve, 
Make a world by myself! 
O I would keep pigs, and some hens, 
And grow apples and peas : 
All things that would multiply, flowers 
For my hive of striped bees 
If 1 had an acre of land 
Life should spring from my hand! 
Hausa MACLAREN, 
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LORD BIRKENHEAD’S FAMOUS TRIALS 


(CoryricnuT IN THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA BY THE New York Times.] 


Famous Trials of History. By the Rt. Hon. The Earl of 
Birkenhead. (Hutchinson. 2ls. net). 


Lorp BirKENHEAD’s new selection of State Trials is better 
than the last, but it is still in many ways an unsatisfactory 
performance, whether regarded from the legal, the historical, 
the romantic, or the penological point of view. To read a great 
example of criminal jurisprudence carefully set forth by a 
modern lawyer of diseernment and ability is an intellectual 
luxury of no mean order. Unfortunately, Lord Birkenhead 
does not consistently approach his cases in this way. We do 
not always get a definite decision, though sometimes the 
ex-Lord Chancellor tells us boldly what he would have done 
had he been either Judge or Counsel, or a member of the Jury. 
Too often, again, Lord Birkenhead does not leave himsclf 
room for a detailed analysis of the evidence. What he does 
is to provide us with very clear and pungent footnotes to the 
history of famous trials. He is specially happy in the case 
of trials with a poltical element, trials in which issues of 
state-craft were bound to affect the Judges as well as the 
Prosecutor. 

A good example of what I mean is to be found in the first 
of the Famous Trials of History set forth by Lord Birkenhead. 
The presentment of the trial is tantalizingly short, but the 
opinions of a highly-trained legal mind recorded on the various 
issues of the imprisonment, prosecution and execution of 
Mary Stuart are exceedingly valuable. Lord Birkenhead 
begins with a compressed, but very able, study of Elizabeth 
and her character, and of how her mind was made sinister, 
if it was not irdeed brutalized, by her experiences as a young 
girl. She was left in the hands of ambitious politicians, who 
saw opportunities not only for playing the great game of 
politics in a particular way, but also for indulging their own 
predilections and lusts. What made the situation still more 
interesting and curious was the fact that Elizabeth was no 
weak feminine victim of cruel, hard, and subtle men. She 
was fully their match, and, indeed, very often their superior, 
at playing off one interest against another. 

Elizabeth, when treating her lovers, her statesmen, and the 
great rulers of foreign States, was always in her element, and 
played her part with amazing perspicuity and courage. In 
the case of Mary, however, there were personal elements 
which came in and prevented the game from being played out 
in Machiavellian isolation such as Elizabeth really loved for 
the untwisting of a great plot of state-craft. She nourished a 
strong personal hatred of Mary. In the first place, Mary was 
in person more beautiful and more fascinating, or, at any 
rate, seemed to her rival to have this personal advantage, 
and therefore when she dealt with the problem of Mary she 
was always liable to be “* put off her stroke ” by purely personal 
considerations. Besides the point of personal jealousy, which 
was strong, Elizabeth was always hampered and distracted 
by the thought that it was dangerous for herself and all 
persons who were of the “ Seed Royal” to teach mankind 
that you could execute a king as easily as you could anybody 
else—that, in a word, there was not in fact a divinity which 
hedged a king or queen. If that was so, where did the sacred- 
ness of the Sovereign’s person come in? In fine, Elizabeth 
always felt that it was no business of hers to do what Boswell’s 
father, the old Scottish judge, praised Cromwell for doing, 
that is, teaching kings that they had got joints in their necks. 
Moreover, even when her personal jealousy was roused, 
Elizabeth was in no essential point a cruel or bloody-minded 
person. She was fully prepared to adopt with all its conse- 
quences the maxim, “ If anybody is to die, it shall be you, 
not I”; but, other things being equal, she would far rather 
spare than slay. Of anything approaching blood-lust in her 
character there is not a traee, and especially did she dislike 
the idea, so to speak, of having blood upon her own fingers. 
It is pathetic to note how she tried to prevent Mary’s trial 
from taking place. and when it had taken place, to prevent the 
decision of the Cosirt for capital punishment being carried out. 
She loathed the idea of giving the order for Mary’s execution, 
and longed for someone to come and take the iniative and rid 
her of her tiresome cousin. But her statesmen, soldiers, and 


officials were much too cunning to lend themselves to anything 
of this kind. Though anxious to see Mary removed. none of 
them would take any responsibility for the act. They alj 
wanted the fullest documentary evidence that they ‘Were 
acting on Elizabeth’s orders, and not on anybody else’s, 
And here comes in a point which Lord Birkenhead has missed, 
It affords a very good example of Shakespeare’s treatment of 
contemporary history. -In Antony and Cleopatra following 
Plutarch, he gives us a marvellous example of a great man’s 
willingness to reap personal profit and satisfaction by the 
action of an underling, though wholly unwilling to issue the 
order himself and shoulder the responsibility. When Octavius, 
Antony, Lepidus, Pompey, and Menas, with “ other Captains ” 
are in Pompey’s galley, lying near Misenum, they indulge in g 
great feast and drinking bout. Menas, one of the captains, in 
the course of the orgy makes a notable aside to Pompey, 
** Wiit thou be lord of all the world ? ’? Pompey is astonished 
and asks how that could be. The underling replies :-— 
“ But entertain it, 
And, though thou think me poor, I am the man 
Will give thee all the world.” 

Naturally Pompey asks him whether he is drunk. Menas 
replies that he is not, but persists in his desperate saying. He 
then proceeds :— 

“* These three world-sharers [the Triumvirate], these competitors, 

Are in thy vessel: let me cut the cable ; 
And, when we are put off, fall to their throats : 
All then is thine.” 
Then comes the reaction of a Sovereign and a master of state- 
craft to such a proposal :— 
Pomrey : “ Ah, this thou shouldst have done, 
And not have spoke on’t! In me ’tis villainy ; 
In thee 't had been good service. Thou must know, 
*Tis not my profit that does lead mine honour ; 
Mine honour, it. Repent that e’er thy tongue 
Hath so betray’d thine act: being done unknown, 
I should have found it afterwards well done ; 
But must condemn it now. Desist, and drink.” 
MeEwas (aside) : ‘“* I'll never follow thy pall’d fortunes more. 
Who seeks, and will not take when once ‘tis 
offer’d, 
Shall never find it more.” 
Unquestionably we have here the secret of Elizabeth's vacilla- 
tions. The play was written long after the Queen’s trial, but 
there is no reason why Shakespeare should not have heard its 
secrets and, having heard them, should not have dwelt upon 
the incident in the way he did. 

“The Trial of Eugene Aram” is an able piece of criminal 
criticism, as is also ** The Trial of Dr. Dodd.” “ The Trial of 
Warren Hastings ” could easily have been spared. It is much 
too big a matter to be treated on some fifteen or sixteen pages. 
What I personally should have liked would have been to see 
Lord Birkenhead’s comments upon the first of the Indian 
State trials, that is, the trial of Nuncomar for forgery. I believe 
that he would have come to the same conclusion as did Mr. 
Justice Stephen when he made a thorough examination of the 
whole episode. 

Before I leave Lord Birkenhead’s book I have a suggestion 
to make. I think he would win the gratitude of all historians 
of the eighteenth century if he would weigh the evidence in 
the case of the Junius Letters and tell us what he thinks can 
be proved either positively or negatively in regard to their 
authorship. If he were to do this, I hope he would examine 
the style and consider whether there is not a similarity of 
phrase in the great passages of invective by Junius and those 
by Lord Chatham. We know one thing on the point, and that 
is that Lord Chatham in instructing his son, the younger 
Pitt, in the matter of eloquence strongly advised him to study 
the Letters of Junius. I do not suggest for a moment that 
Chatham wrote all Junius ; but I do think that he was in the 
secret and every now and then used Junius as his “ cover” 
while making particularly virulent attacks upon contemporary 
statesmen. J. Sr. Loe Srracuey. 








To prevent disappointment order your copy of next week's 
Srecrator, with a further instalment of the ex-Kaiser’s 
autobiography, in advance through your newsagent. 
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After years of trying 
different brands, this 
Army man found the 


Tobacco he sought... 
BARNEY’S TOBACCO 


A surprising number of the smokers who have written so 
generously and enthusiastically to the makers of Barney’s 
Tobacco confess to years of experiment with different 
tobaccos. 
The Indian Army Officer, whose letter, gratefully, we 
publish below, had to experiment in a Country where a 
tobacco needs to be really good to make pipe-smoking 
pleasurable. 
It is a striking comment on the quality of Barney’s that, 
not only should it meet the discriminating taste of a 
smoker with many years’ experience of different tobaccos, 
but that its flavour and fragrance are preserved under 
the difficult conditions of the climate of India. 
(The original letter can be inspected at the National Sales Bureau.) 
“I have recenily had a sample of your ‘ Barney's’ 
“Tobacco sent out from England.” 


“ After many years of pipe-smoking, and after the dis- 
“appointing trial of many brands, your tobacco strikes 
“my palate agreeably well. There is an annoying same- 
“ness about other tobaccos, especially in this Country, 
“whach only serves to intensi the subtle but agree- 
. “é . y . > 

“able difference provided by a pipe of ‘ Barney's.’ ”’ 
“Will you send me four pounds of your mixture ha 
Try Barney’s if your present Tobacco is inconstant 
in charm. Barney’s, mind you, is not certain to meet 
your need, but it has given greater pipe-joy to 
numbers who, previously, had smoked many kinds 
of Tobacco over many years, in their search for the 
really good. 


se t/t the oz.: three strengths ° 


Barney’s (medium), Parsons’ Pleasure (mild), Punchbowle (full). 
in 1, 2, 4, 8 and 16 oz. condition-guarantced packings. 


Of geod Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Also at Edinburel National Sales Bureau, 24 Holborn, KC. 1. 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES 
By ANTHONY SOMERS 


I have discovered a remarkable method of learnip 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. F only wish | had 
known of it before. It would have saved me much 
drudgery, toil and disappointment. 


It has sometimes been said that the British people dg 


not possess the “gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When the subject was 


French, German, Latin or Greek I was always some. 
where near the bottom of my Form. Yet in other syb. 
jects I held my own quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, | 
have always wanted to know them—especially French, | 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte Beuve, in French, and not merely 
through the medium of a characterless translation. And 
I have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language, 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- 
lars, and they so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French, Frankly it has amazed me. Here js 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question : 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 400 pages, 
written in a language of which you may not know a syllable 
—say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not contain- 
ing a.single English word, and read it through correctly 
without referring to a dictionary?” 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a vocabulary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 

Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak the language in question grammatically 
and fluently, without the hesitation which comes when a 
Foreign Language is acquired through the medium of 


English. 





This new Pelman method of learning languages is explained in 
four little books entitled—“ How to learn French,” “How to 
learn German,” “ How to learn Spanish,” and “ How to learn 
Italian.” You can have one of these books to day, free of cost. 
Write (mentioning which one of the four you require) to the 
PeLMAN INstituTe (Languages Dept.),96 Pelman House, Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1, and the particular book you require 
(with full particulars of the method) will be sent you by return, 
gratis and post free, ‘ 
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“MY EARLY LIFE” 


By the EX-GERMAN EMPEROR 


(Full Copyright reserved by the Spectator.) 


[For the neat five weeks we shall publish each week a free supplement to the Spvcraror continuing this autobiography 

. , te ’ P ° e ° . ° . , ’ . ro. 2 
of the exr-German Emperor. The series, containing the most interesting and important portions of “ My Early Life,” 
is appearing in Great Britain only in the Spectator. Later in the year the book will be published in full by Messrs. 


Methuen.| 

[Last weeks instalment dealt in Chapter I. with the author's 
early recollections of Osborne and the Prince Consort ; military 
memories of Berlin in the *siaties; his childhood and the 
characters of his parents. Chapter IT, described the intimates 
and advisers of his parents—military and official—and the 
men of science, scholars and historians with whom they 
associated. Chapter III. treated of his early education and 
the “* Spartan rule” of George Hinzpeter, his chief tutor, from 
1866 to 1879. Chapter IV. described the routine of study 
and the pleasures of relaxation—sports, games and playmates ; 
summer evcursions to the Black Forest, Reinhardsbrunn, 
Blankenberghe, &c. In Chapter V. he relates his visit to 
Cannes in the winter of 1869-1870 and his impressions of the 
Paradise of the Riviera. This chapter also described the 
outbreak of the Franco-Prussian War, memories of its progress 
and the triumphant return of the victors.] 


Cuaprer’ VI, 
STUDIES AND EXCURSIONS. 


Late in the summer of that year, 1871, I went with the rest 
of the family to Wilhelmshéhe and also for the first time to 
Cassel. It was here that I began to study Greek ; and I was 
also with my father when the Hessian Army Corps made their 
entry into Cassel, where the ovation given them by the 
inhabitants gave me the greatest pleasure. From WilhelmshGéhe 
we went to stay at Wiesbaden, where we remained for a 
month. I continued my study of the Greek language here, 
and although I was only learning grammar (Franke), still I 
much preferred the Greek language to the Latin. I got on far 
enough to do exercises in translation (Jacobs). 
CLAssics AND History. 

Once back from Wiesbaden, I started to read Ovid—I had 
already got through the seven books of Caesar's ‘* Bellum 
Gallicum “—but somehow I found Ovid very childish and 
naive in his descriptions and comparisons, especially when 
writing of Phaethon’s ride heavenwards. I liked Caesar 
much better, because his narrative (Rhine bridges, Germanic 
arms, crossing to Britain and Siege of Alesia) and his descrip- 
tion of battles and fights were for me much more interesting 
ind absorbing than the whole of Ovid put together; there 
was only one thing I did not quite enjoy about it, and that 
was that the Romans were almost invariably victorious, while 
the Barbarians were always put to rout ; that they slaughtered 
the enemy in masses with only a very few wounded on the 
Roman side. So that I positively revelled in any reverse that 
happened to the Romans, and more especially in the des- 
truction of the army division of Cotta. While occupied with 
Ovid I had also begun my study of mathematics. 

Perhaps what appealed most to me was history, more 
particularly German history of the Middle Ages, which I read 
up in Kohlrausch.* 

Nothing could exceed Kohlrausch in my opinion; at last 
he became my favourite author, and during the four years 
that I studied his works I always looked forward to my 
history lesson. The Emperors ft admired most were : Otto I., 
Henry IIIf. and Frederick I. Barbarossa ; they were, so to 
speak, my favourites. Barbarossa seemed to me the ideal of 
the knightly German, and I was never tired of worshipping 
his courage, tenacity and perseverance in his fight against the 
Pope and the Italian cities. 

Stupres iN Frencu, Greek, Marnematrics, Cuemistry 

AND DRraAwitnau. 

Besides these Latin, Greek and German studies, T also took 
up French very seriously. I spent a long time over French 
grammar, learning it very thoroughly; the participles 
appeared to me very diflicult, but curiously enough it was 
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*** Deutsche Geschichte,” Elberfeld, ISL6, 


precisely the endings of participles and construction that I 
learned best by heart and made least mistakes in. A book 
that was very interesting to me, containing numerous illus- 
trations, that I read partly for pleasure and partly for practice 
was Le Fond de la Mer (** The Bottom of the Sea”’). As I have 
always had a passion for the sea, the vast, wonderful sea, and 
for all that is on it or in it, I adored this book that taught me 
what was at the sea’s bottom or what lived in the sea. It told 
also of the divers and their various instruments and apparatus 
by which they could remain under water for a length of time, 
and move about down at the bottom. It was owing to this 
book that when I was in England, in 1871, I determined to go 
down myself in a diving bell. No prospect of a journey ever 
held more attraction for me than when it took me to the sea. 
Thus far my Lebenslauf.* 

As will be seen then, in 1870, side by side with mathematics, 
came the study of Greek. This departure was prompted by 
Hinzpeter’s plan of preparing me for the “* Gymnasium ” 
(public school) and the subsequent examination on leaving it. 
From my Curriculum Vitae it will be gathered with what 
ardour I pursued this language. 

Nevertheless I still continued my interest in Latin. After 
I had conquered the construction of it, the works of Cornelius 
Nepos and of Caesar were a continual source of pleasure. 

It is so obvious from these pages that history remained 
always my favourite hobby that I need say no more about it. 
Naturally intensive instruction in geography went along with 
it, and here also my good memory stood me in good stead. 

Reference has already been made to mathematics as part 
of the curriculum on our return from camps in the spring of 
1870; of that I have retained less than nothing. Special 
coaching in this subject was given me by Professor Riihle, of 
the Joachimstalschen Gymnasium, in 1873. He was a talented 
pedagogue for whom I had a real sympathy—but, of course, 
he could not imbue me with a love of mathematics. 

My mother had taught us the rudiments of chemistry. 
After that James Hofmann, the son of the well-known chemist, 
A. W. Hofmann, gave us a few lessons every now and again : 
later on his father came to us several times. But it cannot be 
said that we ever studied it seriously. 

Mile. Darcourt continued to give us instruction in French, 
besides which we had lessons in French literature by Monsieur 
Fievet, a dried-up little figure of a man. A Mr. Fox, son of a 
clergyman in the New Forest, a silent, refined, and dignified 
personage, whom I liked very much indeed, gave us English 
lessons. When I went to England in after years he often 
paid me a visit. 

Drawing was taught us by Professor Eichen, of whom I 
have no distinct recollection. On the other hand I have a 
very clear remembrance of a painter called Schlegel, 
an elderly man who had lived much in Italy and was never 
tired of describing with German extravagance of fancy 
We boys nicknamed him 
* Signor Schlegeliano ”’ on that account. We had to draw 
trees from nature under his guidance, and we were given black 
bread for * rubbing out.’ As we had hardly seen black bread 
until then, this was a great treat, and we much preferred to 


his longing to be back again. 


deflect it from its original object and eat it up ourselves, so 
that Signor Schlegeliano was always extremely shocked at 
our materialistic outlook. In the winter of 1873-74 my 
mother and we took a course in elementary and ornamental 
design at the Arts Museum under Professor Kachel’s direction : 
but this branch of art meant little to us, and we voted the 
copying of Greek patterns and similar work unspeakably 


boring. 

* Lebenslauf or Curriculum Vitae both refer to the schoolboy diary 
which every Abiturient this diary formed 
part of the work of the term and had to be handed in just prior to the 


was obliged to keep : 


final examination. 
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HINzPETER’S RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 

Of Hinzpeter’s religious instruction to us I have already 
spoken, but while we are on this theme it may not be out of 
place to quote a few precepts he had jotted down about it 
for his own use :— 

“Therefore, in the first place, care should be taken to cultivate 
the greatest respect tor the word of the Bible and the Hymn-book ; 
sacred history should never again be used for mnemonics or for 
disciplinary exercises, nor Psalms for impositions, nor should 
prayers be said aloud for the purpose of correcting pronunciation 
or for enforcing obedience. Pre-occupation with religious things 
should be so holy that every compulsion on the one hand and every 
resistance to it on the other hand would thus entirely disappear. 
The utmost precaution was taken in these early years to avoid any 
reference to differences of belief or doctrinal arguments... There 
was, on the contrary, an attempt to show the pupils the Christian 
truths in all their original simplicity by inducing a real enjoyment 
of the Holy Writ, and an eagerness to read it. In this way many a 
pious hour devoted to mutual meditation and improvement was 
spent in our long Sunday walks, in the exquisite environs of Cannes 
or Wilhelmshéhe or Potsdam, intended either as a supplement or a 
substitute for the service in church, with the result that a religious 
habit of thought and feeling was fostered by which the Christian 
faith took root in the heart of the Prince, and later this Christian 
point of view had a very measurable influence on his personal thought 
and will. It was, however, inevitable though strange that such 
newly awakened conscience should assume strange unexpected 
shapes every now and again, as for instance when the Prince— 
while he was at Cannes—developed a terrifying dread of Hellfire 
and later when he got into a way of inventing his own prayers— 
the intercession of the Almighty on his behalf to help him with his 
lessons in school-hours.” 

The temptation to add any words of my own to the above 


memorandum I will most certainly resist. 


FavourireE Autuors: StTuprIEes IN SCIENCE, ARCHAEOLOGY 
AND ART. 

During youth I was a great reader; indeed, there were 
certain books that I swallowed with avidity. I began with 
Bechstein’s Fairy Tales, and went on by degrees to Becker’s 
Old World, then to Robinson Crusoe, Captain Marryat, Cooper's 
Leather-stocking, Jules Verne, Walter Scott—especially Ivanhoe, 
which was for a long while my favourite romance—and 
last, but not least, Ebers. I enjoyed, too, the Ancestors, by 
Freytag, very much. Hinzpeter used to read Fontane and 
Willibad Alexis aloud. Achilles was my favourite Greek 
hero, and Dietrich von Bern my German. The latter was 
peculiarly interesting to me because of his personal relations 
to his weapons ; he even had talks with his helmet Hilde- 
grimm! My admiration of the Homeric Epics prompted 
the same passion for the German Nibelungen, of which I never 
could have enough. Iread them again and again. In the way 
of dramatic literature I adored the historical plays of Shakes- 
peare and of Schiller, especially Wallenstein, and also Kleist’s 
Prince of Homburg and Penthesilea, then Calderon’s Life’s a 
Dream, and Grillparzer’s King Otlokar. 

When Hinzpeter and I went for a long ride I had to repeat 
the works we had read, so that I could both learn to read 
with intelligence and also acquire fluency of specch. This 
method seems to me remarkably useful. 

As time went on in Berlin the ordinary curriculum was 
supplemented by lectures on scientific, literary and artistic 
subjects. I profited a great deal by the archaeological lectures 
of Professor Bétticher of the Old Museum. Geheimrat Karl 
Werder, too, the celebrated poct, philosopher and aesthete, 
had a very strong influence on me. He was a delicate little 
man, with a fine intelligence and a kindliness that won all 
hearts; he was beloved of my parents as weil as of my 
grandparents (in itself remarkable). He had been reade to 
King Frederick William IV., was a friend of Humbo!dt, 
and of most of the artists, savants and actors of the day. 
The Duke of Meiningen knew him well, and often asked 
him for advice on the preduction of plays and parts. He 
recited excellently, more especially classical dramatic works, 
and I shall never forget his interpretation of Wallenstein 
for me. Any understanding of literature that I may have I 
owe tohim. We read plays with him, in which each of us took 
a part, and he often coached us for the theatrical performances 
I have mentioned elsewhere. Curiously enough his pet hero 
was Columbus, whom he made the subject of an epic that he 
wrote. A picture of this maritime hero hung in his workroom, 
and he was immensely pleased that I recognized the personage 
ii represented when he asked me who I thought it was. 
On his death he left the picture to me. When I was a lieu- 
tenant I often went to see him and I saw him in Jater years 
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too, when he lived in a house on the Gendarmenmarkt, in the 
basement of which is the celebrated wine cellar of Lutter ang 
Wegner. The hours I spent with him were always an unalloyed 
pleasure, and I have ever a grateful memory of him. Op 
his gravestone in the Garrison Churchyard at Berlin the 
inscription recalls our friendship with these words: “ Amico 
Imperator.” 

, Almost every Sunday we visited the Berlin Museums, if we 
had not been to church in the morning. Sometimes we went 
in the afternoon. These expeditions were carefully planned; 
one week we saw the Greek, the following we saw the Roman 
exhibits. The same system was adopted with arts—by alter. 
nating various schools of painting. Often we went with our 
father, often with Hinzpeter, sometimes with both together, 

I must admit that Hinzpeter knew very little about art ; 
he only called our attention to superficial things that had to 
be learned by heart. For my part I like the Old Museum the 
best, and was most deeply interested in the Egyptian Depart. 
ment. I think I liked that best of all, though I cared much for 
all things that were beautiful also. 

In those days the only exhibition of pictures was in the 
Kommandantenstrasse. I visited that regularly, both with 
my parents and with Hinzpeter. Many an hour I spent there 
in trying to cultivate my artistic taste. It remains in my 
mind that I saw there for the first time pictures by Feuerbach, 
who made a great impression on me; on another occasion | 
saw the seascapes by the Russian Ajwasowsky. 

About this time, early in 1870, my parents often took me 
to the studios of artists, whom I was permitted to see at work 
—Bleibtreu, von Werner, von Menzel, Gustav Richter, Knille, 
von Heyden, Begas, Siissmann, and Friedrich Drake. 

But time and space will not allow of my enumerating all the 
many artists that I became acquainted with in my young 
days. 

Tours IN THE MARK WITH MY FATHER. 

During those years after the war my father often made 
many little tours with us in the Mark in order to show us not 
only the beauties of nature, but also the many landmarks 
rich in historical associations. These little excursions used 
to take place on Saturday evenings and on Sundays, and 
Mischke and Hinzpeter were generally of the party. We learnt 
to know the country and its inhabitants very intimately, and 
our wanderings were a very different affair from the kind of 
journey made nowadays by the travelling public rushing from 
place to place in a 45 miles-an-hour motor-car without ever 
stopping to look at the landscape. 

One journey, through Brandenburg to Magdeburg, I can 
call to mind in which we were the guests of General von 
Blumenthal. In Brandenburg we went to see the Cathedral 
and the Marienberg, which is supposed to have been erected 
on the site of an ancient Triglaw temple in the time of the 
Slavs. My father had the greatest objection to long descrip- 
tions of such places, and always tried to cut short the 
loquacious guides with a joke. In this case, however, he 
had no success, for when he endeavoured to break in on the 
explanation, learned by rote and reeled off, with the question 
whether any photograph of the Triglaw idol was to be had, 
he received the prompt answer: “ It shall at once be pro- 
cured !*’ and the disquisition continued uninterruptedly, to 
our general merriment. In the Cathedral at Magdeburg we 
admired the fine monument to the memory of Editha, the 
English princess who was wife to Otto I. Greatly to our 
delight, we were shown some truly remarkable relics. These 
consisted in a step of Jacob's ladder, a purse that had belonged 
to the giant Goliath, and last, but not least, a chip of Egyptian 
darkness. Sad to relate, the latter relic was not actually dis- 
played to us; we were only allowed to see the exterior of 
the casket in which it was kept; to open the coffer might 
have been fraught with danger to the community. 

We had an opportunity of visiting the ruins of the Cistercian 
Monastery at Lehnin more than once. My father was most 
anxious to see it restored correctly and was instrumental in 
getting it rebuilt with accuracy of style and period. 

Another time we drove to Rheinsberg. Starting from 
Friesack to visit the ficld of battle of Fehrbellin, we saw the 
“ Archduke’s Hill”? from which General von Gottberg had 
directed the military operations. In the afternoon we stood 
by the grave of the great leader of cavalry, Joachim Hans von 
Ziethen, and called to mind the victories he had won for his 
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great sovereign in the three campaigns. On the next day we 
lingered for a while at Rheinsberg, where once upon a time 
the young Fritz spent some of the happiest days of his life 
preparing for his kingship. The castle, the park, all the inner 
history of the place linked up every episode of his reign, and 
we boys were deeply stirred by it. In the king’s work-room, the 
same in which the Anti-Machiavelli had been conceived, my 
father discovered under the limewash the original gilding and 
painting of the time of the Fredericks, and he at once set to, 
aided and abetted by us, to wash off the upper coating with a 
scrubbing brush. In after years I had the whole of the original 
colouring uncovered. 

These excursions, which varied the monotony of our school- 
life, were very welcome. There were never too many of them 
for us, and I truly believe that we imbibed more knowledge of 
history in that way than from a thousand books. 


Cuarter VII. 

ENGLAND IN THE ’SEVENTIES 
In 1871 I made the journey to England again, with my 
parents and the rest of the family. The first part of our 
stay was spent in London, the last part in the Isle of Wight. 
As I always took the greatest interest in ships and shipping 
generally, I often crossed over to the naval harbour of Ports- 
mouth and saw all classes of ships of new and antiquated 
types, and all the docks and shipyards. I climbed over the 
ship of the line “ Victory,” which Nelson, the great, sailor, 
commanded at the Battle of Trafalgar, and on which he lost 
his life, heroically dying for his country. I tried to improve 
my knowledge of naval affairs as much as I could; and once 
I went to that much more important and extensive port, 
Plymouth, and it was there that I descended in a diving-bell, 

to which incident I referred in a previous chapter. 
This account of my “ career *’ I should like to amplify by a 
description of English conditions as they appeared to me in 
my various visits during the first five years of the ’seventies. 


QUEEN 


VICTORIA: A REAL GRANDMOTHER, PERFECT 
QUEEN AND WOoMAN. 

Our whole family were the guests of my grandmother, 
sometimes at Buckingham Palace, sometimes at that splendid 
Castle of Windsor, or at Osborne, a very original country seat 
on the Isle of Wight. Our nurseries were comfortable and 
cheerful, and I felt thoroughly at home there. The expression 
of * homeliness ** and ‘** comfort * which corresponds to our 
own words ‘ Hiuslichkeit ** and ** Gemiitlichkeit *”? can be 
applied quite as accurately to the mighty Castle of Windsor 
with all its splendour, its great halls and apartments. We were 
treated as children of the house, and we looked up to our 
grandmother, Britain’s great Queen Victoria, with affectionate 
awe. The Queen was always particularly kind to me from 
the very first, she was a real grandmother, and our relations to 
one another were never changed or dimmed to the end of her 
life. I was allowed to play with the same toys and in the 
same places as did formerly my English uncles and aunts 
when they were my age. And by the same token we could 
go and drink tea and make butter and cream cheese in the 
little kitchen fitted out for them in the dairy at Frogmore, 
which was in Windsor Park. At Osborne I could play with 
the same old iron cannon on a model redoubt where my uncles 
had played when they were boys. And I remember a lottery 
organized for us children at Windsor of which the winning 
prize was arranged by my grandmother to be a huge English 
cake, on the summit of which rested a tinsel crown on a pink 
sugar cushion. When I went to bid my grandmother good 
night and I proudly told her I had been lucky enough to win 
the prize, she laid her hand on my head and turned up my 
face, looking into my eyes. “ That is a good omen, my boy,” 
she said. ‘* Try always to be good and obedient to your parents, 
then you will once deserve to their account.”’* Another time 
I was supposed to have been “ very brave” when having a 
tooth extracted by the celebrated Dr. Evans, so my grand- 
mother gave me a brand new gold pound that I kept for the 
whole of my life until it disappeared in the vortex of the 
Revolution. 

Even after I became King, my relations with my grand- 
mother always remained cordial. She called me as ever in 





* Thus in English in the original. 
(TRANSLATOR.) 


Query: * one day you will be 
a credit to them,” 


‘ > 


talking to me “ my boy” or “‘ my dear boy,” which gave me 
particular pleasure. Her excellent body physician, Sir James 
Reid, assured me that the last visit I made to my grand- 
mother, shortly before she died, was her last great joy. 

The Queen had never forgotten the Prince Consort Albert, 
and never ceased to mourn for him, so that whenever I came 
to England I always went to visit the handsome mausoleum 
of my grandfather at Frogmore as soon as I arrived at 
Windsor Castle. When King Edward succeeded and I went 
to the mausoleum for the last time, there by the side of my 
grandfather’s sarcophagus now stood that of my grand- 
mother. But I was much astonished when I saw there a 
portrait of her in her youthful beauty just as Winterhalter 
depicted her when England’s very young ruler came to the 
throne. I then heard that she had ordered her own monu- 
ment at the death of the Prince Consort, because if she died as 
an old woman she would not care to be laid beside her young 

















A hitherto unpublished sketch of the ex-German Emperor, made 
at Windsor by Queen Victoria in 1861. Reproduced by permission 
of Messrs. METHUEN. 
husband in all his manly beauty. The effect of both these 

finely carved figures is very moving. 

Queen Victoria never endeavoured to deny her German 
origin. She was proud of the title “‘ Duchess of Saxony,” 
and quartered her Saxon arms in her escutcheon on the 
English Royal Standard. With the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of my parents’ suite and later on with my own, she made it a 
point of speaking German, of which she had complete command 
and a pure accent. Her attraction lay in her being able to 
combine in the rarest manner the two great attributes—of 
the perfect Queen, and of the perfect woman, mother and 
grandmother. 

My FAVOURITE UNCLE AND AUNT. 

Not less affectionate in their reception of me were my othet 
English relatives. There was my young Aunt Beatrice, for 
instance, who shared in our games and even played at cannons 
with us. My favourite uncle was from the first always Prince 
Arthur, the Duke of Connaught. The Duke, who was without 
question my grandmother's pet, as I grew up was particularly 
kind to me, and on my later visits to London made it his 
business to take me about personally. He was an excellent 
soldier, and when, after his marriage with my cousin, Princess 
Louise of Prussia, the youngest daughter of Prince Frederick 
Charles, he had the right to wear the uniform of the Ziethen 
Hussars, he was always very proud of donning that beautiful 
tunic when he came to Germany, which he frequently did to 
attend manoeuvres. Our friendship lasted through many 
decades, based as it was on our community of military interests 
as well as on the sympathy of our views in general. It lasted 
until the War broke the bond, a grievous loss to me, 
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My favourite aunt, Princess Louise, at that time the 
Marchioness of Lorne, now Duchess of Argyll, spoilt me from 
the time I was a tiny child. I was allowed to play in her 
room and many a sweetmeat was hidden there for me. She 
was of a joyous, sunny temperament, and had as keen a sense 
of humour as her mother, the Queen, the very sort that wins 
the heart of a child at once. I always loved and admired 
her, and for me my whole life long she remained ‘“ the 
indulgent auntie.” But this bond has been severed too. 
Carrain Weicu AND Apmirat Forry. 

When I grew a little older it was great fun for me and my 
brother to go on board the Royal paddle-boat * Alberta’ 
to fetch and carry our uncles and aunts between Cowes and 
Portsmouth. She was commanded by that worthy Captain 
Welch, who looked after us like a father on our voyages to 
and fro—and we were even privileged to work the engine- 
room signals under the guidance of the captain or the officer 
of the watch. I saw in this way a great many English ships 
of war, and it was on one of these trips that I inspected 
Nelson's * Victory,’ to which I have made previous reference. 
As I was looking at the small brass plate screwed to the 
deck that commemorates the spot on which the great admiral 
fell, Captain Welch said, parodying the words of Nelson's 
last signal, “* Now, Sir, the British Admiralty expects that 
every person visiting the ‘ Victery ° must shed a pail of tears 
here !*’ On the three-decker ‘ St. Vincent, a cadet training 
ship, gunnery practice was just taking place as I boarded 
her. I was permitted to take part in it and told off as gunner 
No. 1 to serve a gun, and I had to fire it off. I was not a 
little proud to have contributed my share to the deafening 
thunder of the broadside. Admiral Foley, the Superintendent 
of the Dockyard, was another sailor who was most kind 
to me. It amused him to take me round the wharves and 
show me all the ships of war lying there. He was a real 
jovial old sea-dog with crimson face and white whiskers, and, 
being very deaf, he spoke very loud himself. This weakness 
of his led to a very comical incident, of which I shall give an 
account, not only because the story went the round of the 
whole English Navy, but because it is also an example of my 
grandmother's keen sense of a funny situation. It concerns 
what was in itself a tragic occurrence. The British sailing- 
frigate ‘ Eurydice * went down almost in sight of Portsmouth. 
She was salvaged with great trouble and towed into harbour, 
where she was laid up in dry dock. The Queen had com- 
manded Admiral Foley to luncheon at Osborne to receive 
his report of it. After she had exhausted this melancholy 
subject, my grandmother, in order to give the conversation 
a more cheerful turn, inquired after his sister, whom she 
knew well, whereon the Admiral, who was hard of hearing 
and stil pursuing his train of thought about the ‘ Eurydice,’ 
replied in his stentorian voice: ‘* Well, Ma’am, I am going 
to have her turned over and take a good look at her bottom 
and have it well scraped.” 

The effect of this answer was stupendous. My grandmother 
put down her knife and fork, hid her face in her handkerchief 
and shook and heaved with laughter until the tears rolled 
down her faee. My uncle, the Duke of Connaught, and the 
younger members of the family round the table forgot 
every rule of etiquette and burst into a yell of laughter, 
and the dignified servants handing reund dishes rushed 
away and took refuge behind the screen round the serving 
table. Meanwhile the Admiral, solemnly unconscious, looked 
on mystified at this hilarity without in the least knowing 
what it was all about! 

As I get on with the story of my young days I shall often 
have much to say of English personalities and English con- 
ditions. For the present these few descriptions may suftiece 
to demonstrate how entirely like a second home to me was my 
grandmother's house, and how England might well have 
been a second home to me also. 

Visir tro Wyk. 

The journey which we undertook the following 
described in my “In the 
went with my brother and sisters, but 
to the seaside resort of Wyk, on the island of Fohr. Here iy 
brother Henry celebrated his tenth birthday, on which le 
Navy. A gunboat, the * Blitz, arrived for the 
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diary thus: summer of 


without my 


entered the 
new member of 


occasion and fired a salute in honour of tli 
the Service.” 


ees 


Shortly after Henry’s birthday he and I went for a trip 
on the gunboat ‘ Blitz. The commanding officer, C mmander 
Glomsda von Buchholz, showed us, among other things, the 
heavy gun that stood amidships, and then led us to the bow 
where there were two older, lighter bronze guns, as we 
youngsters were very anxious to see the gun from which * The 
Shot ” had been fired. The story of * The Shot” was ag 
follows: The *‘ Blitz’ had been detailed to guard German 
fisheries in the North Sea, and had to deal repeatedly with 
the encroachments of British fishermen. On one such 
oceasion a British fishing vessel had refused to salute, by 
lowering and raising its national flag, the ensign which the 
* Blitz’ flew at her stern. After several fruitless challenges, 
Commander von Buchholz fired across the bow of the Vessel, 
whereat the necessary ceremony was carried out with great 
dispatch. By this means the ‘ Blitz’ gained the respect 
not only of the British, but also of the Germans, and whenever 
after this incident the gunboat appeared on the scene, flags 
performed their duty with alacrity, for it must be added 
that the German fishermen also had very often been tardy 
with their salute. ‘* The Shot” re-echoed, and was joy fully 
acclaimed, throughout the Fatherland, because it meant 
that at last the German nation had asserted her authority 
on the seas. Henry and I stood gazing respectfully at the 
gun, while Hinzpeter added in professorial tones: ** Mark 
this gun well! It is an historie gun, from which an historic 
shot was fired!” 

Yaelfting was naturally the centre of all interests at Wyk. 
We sailed a great deal from Foéhr, generally on the * Welle? 
a Hamburg two-masted yacht, or on the * Grille,’ the Royal 
steam yacht, which had been placed at our disposal. The 

Grille’ had been built for King Frederick William IV. at 
Havre in the “fifties as a steam screw yacht by the well-known 
French ship-designer, Dupuy de Lome. She was an excep- 
tionally handsome vessel with fine lines and was like a sea- 
gull on the water. The commanding oflicer, Captain Ratzeburg, 
treated us youngsters, who contrived to spend all our spar 
time on board, with great kindness. The * Grille > when first 
commissioned in the ‘fifties steamed nearly fourteen knots 
an exceptionally high speed for those days, which would 
nowadays correspond to about thirty. During these pleasure 
trips Henry and I learnt the code of signals, and under the 
supervision of the navigating officer and quartermasters we 
were taught to steer the yacht by the compass, to hoist the 
signal flags, and to perform other similar duties of a sailor. 

I shall conclude the description of our summer trip of 1872 
by quoting from My Life: ** During the last part of our 
stay in Féhr, my brother and I went for a trip to Hamburg 
on the Kaiser's yacht, the * Grille, whieh had been placed at 
our disposal. We stayed in Hamburg for a few days to see 
the activity of Germany's greatest trading centre. What 1 
enjoyed most there was to go down to the docks, to look at th 
hundreds and hundreds of steamers and sailing vessels, to 
watch the life and movement in the harbour, and in the 
streets, the loading and unloading, the arrival and departure 
of ships, the bustle to and fro of the people, and in a word the 
picture of animated toil, striving and achievement which to 
me was a most moving sight. One day to my great joy w 
went to Kiel and saw the docks and shipbuilding yards: it 
was just at that time that the ironclad ‘ Friedrich der Gross 
was being built. 

‘““We returned to Potsdam, and I studies, 1 
more intense than before, as I had to take an examination in the 
spring. IL also began my preparation for confirmation. I had 1 
work hard throughout the winter, and did so with a will, as Il was 
very anxious to make good progress in my studies. At last, int 
lL was not afraid of it, as I felt sur 


that 


resumed my 


spring, the examination came. 
of myself. There was only one thing that | did not like, and 
was that, with the exception of my mathematics master, all the 
other examiners were strangers tome. However, when the exan 
tion began | was soon rid of this feeling, and | believe that ever 
thing went off fairly well. I was told afterwards that L was fu 
qualified for the Upper ‘Third.’’ 





The examination took place at 11 a.m. on 2nd April, 1875 
alace. IT was examined in Latin, Greek 
and mathematics. The examiners were Hinzpeter, Professor 
Riible and three other of the Gym- 
nasium, the headmaster of which school attended the pro- 
According to the official report on the result of the 
examination “ Prince Wilhelm was perfectly qualified for 
admission into the Upper Third Class of a * Gymnasium,’ while 
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his knowledge of mathematics would do credit to a good 
scholar of the Upper Third.” 

Who could have been happier than IT was? In the evening 
I was to go with my parents to the opera as a reward. 


Cuaprer VIII, 


VIENNA—SCHEVENINGEN— CONFIRMATION. 

Several weeks later, at the end of April, 1873, I received 
an entirely different kind of reward for my scholastic success. 
I was permitted to accompany my parents on a journey 
which was to be rich in new impressions and experiences for 
me. I turn again to my Lebenslauf ;— 


Soon afterwards I went with my parents to Vienna for tho 
opening of the Universal Exhibition. Of this journey [res all 
several days spent in Prague, which is one of the most venerable and 
remarkable cities that L know. 

*In Vienna we were most kindly received by the Emp ror and 
is Consort. The whole of our stay we lived at’ Hetzendorf, not 
far from Schoénbrunn, and every morning before starting off for tho 
Exhibition I used to go with my parents for a walk in the garden 
and park of Schénbrunn. Here, too, was historical ground, even 
though it evoked unpleasant memories of the time of Napoleon I. 

The opening of the Exhibition was a very festive occasion, 
and the enormous pavilion in which it was held, and which was 
large enough to have accommodated the dome of St. Peter's, was 
well calculated to produce a dec p and lasting impression. I could 
jot, naturally, give an account of all that | saw, heard and did. 
[It is enough to say that I spent four to five hours at the Exhibition 





jaily and kept a diary of the things I saw. The young, fifteen- 
ars-old Crown Prince and | had become fast friends, and we went 


for several excursions and walks together. A fortnight later I 
ed home, while my parents travelled to Italy.” 


Tae Emperor, Empress AND CROWN PRINCE IN 1873. 


I should like to amplify this childish account, and shall 
begin with our arrival in Vienna. My parents were met here 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph and by all the Archdukes 
ind escorted to Hetzendorf, where we alighted. My father 
irove on ahead with the Emperor, while I remained with 
my mother. I still recollect how during the drive through 
the suburbs she was astonished by, and drew my attention 
She had 
not expected to see such buildings in this very famous capital. 

Resides their Majesties, who had driven on ahead, we were 
greeted upon our arrival by the Empress Elisabeth, whom my 
mother had once described to me as the most beautiful woman 
n Europe, the Crown Prince Rudolph, and the highest Court 
In those days the Emperor was full of youth and 
igour, and had the figure of a subaltern. WhenI was presented 

m his eyes rested upon me with fatherly kindness. Then 
[ found myself before the Empress. Rooted to the spot I 
razed into the dazzlingly beautiful face surmounted by dark 


he irregularity and unsightliness of the houses. 


air and at the lovely dark eyes. I was so overcome that it 
vas only when admonished by my mother that I remembered 
kiss the Royal lady’s hand. I was completely carried away 
vith the beautiful vision which had fully justified my mother’s 
erdict 
Hetzendorf is a beautiful, medium-sized castle in the Rococo 
style lying in the plain behind Schénbrunn and surrounded 
vely garden. I lived with General von Gottberg. my 
nilitary tutor, on the ground floor, and could go out into the 
garden as often as I pleased. 
[ soon made friends with the Crown Prince Rudolph. which, 
taking into consideration his winning personality, unversed in 


ie subtleties of the world, was not surprising. We went on 
ar n excursion together out into the country surrounding 
enna, particularly into the wonderful Wienerwald, the Lainz 


Zoological Gardens, and up the Kahlenberg, whence we had a 
beautiful view of the tewn and its surroundings. We, of 
‘ourse, also visited all the sights of Vienna. Of these IT was 
greatly interested in the famous jewels of the old German 

m. I usually took my meals together with the Crown 
i e Rudolph; now and then we were taken down to their 
Maje ; table. 

On these oceasions, and particwlarly at the more important 
ns, I would look with wonder upon the great mag- 

of the Emperor's Court with its old Spanish cere- 





ne 
\ ident in which the Empress figures is indelibly stamped 
n memory. One day Her Majesty came to tea with my 
it Hetzendorf. L was writing my diary to which I 
lave alluded before, but which is unfortunately lost, when 


my mother had me brought to the garden where she was 
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walking with the Empress. The Empress greeted me in the 
charmingly friendly manner so peculiarly her own, and then 
my mother told me to carry Her Majesty's long train. I 
undertook the duties of a page with the greatest enthusiasm 
and observed with devotion and wonder the stateliness of the 
IKsmpress’s carriage and her beautiful gliding walk. Jt could 
be literally said of her what an old-time injunction of Court 
etiquette demanded : she did not sit down-—she took a seat 
she did not walk 


an idea of the sure rhythm of her 


she did not stand up— she rose she wended 
her way. This will give 
every movement. 

The Imperial family was exceptionally numerous, as with 
the exception of the Emperor Maximilian of Mexico, all the 
brothers of the Emperor were still alive, as were also a great 
number of near relatives, some of whom had large familie 
I was particularly pleased when I met for the first time the 
Archduke Albrecht, the victor of Custozza. As regards the 
others, I was treated very kindly by the Archduke Rainer, 
the son-in-law of Archduke Albrecht, who, as a great con- 
noisseur, drew my attention to the priceless art collections 
of Vienna, 

LAUNCH OF THE First GERMAN-BUILT IRONCLAD. 

Of the outward events which occurred between the Vienna 
visit and my confirmation, those worthy of note may be briefly 
summed up as follows, 

The summer of 1873 found us back at Wyk, where we 
resumed our usual holiday existence. At the end of September 
King Victor Emmanuel came to Berlin, where he was received 
with great honour and enthusiasm. The King was a very 
pleasant, exceptionally corpulent and jevial man, with an 
enormous moustache. In his honour a great review of troops 
was held at Potsdam, in which both I and my brother Henry 


took part. The impressive personality of the uniter of Italy 


left for a long time afterwards a deep impression on the Berlin 
Court and on the people. 
On November 22nd, a day after my mother’s birthday, I 


witnessed the launching of a ship for the first time in my life 
at the Vulkan shipyard at Stettin. This was the turret-ship 
the * Preussen,’ the first German-built ironclad. Later she 


was followed by her sister ships * Friedrich der Grosse’ and 
the * Grosser Kurfiirst... My mother performed the christening 
ceremony during a heavy snowstorm. Then the ship slid 


Like everyone who sees a shi; 





majestically into the water. 

launched for the first time, I was deeply moved by the spectacle. 
At the same time I was filled with pride at the consciousness 
that we had reached the stage in Germany when we « 
could build our ships, no longer assigning the work to foreign 


murTselves 


firms. 
PREPARING FOR CONFIRMATION, 


“ Right through the autumn (of 





increased, lasting till sev wht oe! | 
hardly had an hour te go out. So it went ¢ 2 i 
in the first part of the summer of 187 3 
was it possible for me to get a rest. . 
journey to Scheveningen in Holland. 


The time spent at Schevenagen is associated in my mind 
with my strenuous preparation for confirmation. My pre- 
paration had been conducted since September, 1872, by the 
Reverend Dr. Persius, of the Church of the Holy Ghost at 
Potsdam. He was the son of the late Aulic Councillor and 

hief Architect to King Frederick William IV., and the 
brother of the previously appointed Privy Councillor. He 
was a Liberal and a member of the Protestant Union. He 
struck me as being shrivelled up and lost in meditation, and I 
eained nothing from him that was of use to me in Lif rl ° 
retically (or should I say theologically 7) he did prepar 
quite well, but the really elevating initiation of that period I 
derived from the Lord’s teaching, to which I applied myself 


more earnestly than hitherto, and not from any dectri 


human origin. I pondered much in those days over things 
eternal, in the effort to attain lueid conceptions, and acting on 
the priest’s advice, committed some of my deltberations to 
paper as “ meditations.” My ‘ meditations,” fC course, 
wandered often far from the substance of Persius’ sermons, 


and led me te wonder about the heavens and the blue sea and 


the ships and fishing-boats that sailed thereom. It was during 
those hours of meditation that my confession of faith, whieh 
I pronounced at my confirmation, was formed. 

Hinzpeter’s observations made at the time of my religious 
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preparation correspond to those given above, and appear to 
me to be worthy of being reproduced here : 

“It was subsequently remarkably easy for the priests who were 
entrusted with preparing tho Prince for his confirmation to impart 
to him the Christian Faith in the form established and prescribed 
by the Church. Just as at first the religious teaching had to be as 
undogmatic as possible, so now the dogma had to be as non-sectarian 
as possible. The Prince was to be free so to adapt the Christian 
Faith himself to his own individuality that it might become the 
standard on which he could model his life. Furthermore, in spite 
of, or rather because of, his firm religious convictions, he might be 
assured of that freedom of thought which as King of Prussia and 
Emperor of Germany he would need for governing justly over 
subjects professing so great a diversity of beliefs. The selection of 
a priest, denominationaily unbiased, was therefore made with the 
utmost care, the official reason given being that it was the most 
natural course to aim at having the Christian Faith presented to 
the boy in such a way that he could apply it to his own life. The 
time would come all too soon when he would see and be obliged to 
regard this Faith as an object of political strife. The first stipula- 
tion, therefore, was that a priest should be chosen who neither by 
his inclinations nor by virtue of his position would consider it his 
bounden duty to draw dogmatic and sectarian controversy into 
his teaching. 

“The strict, not to say searching, examination which was finally 
carried out proved a brilliant success and clearly showed that the 
Prince had fully mastered the teaching of the Church. In an 
intimate conversation held at about this time he himself stated 
that he had realized that Christianity embodied Truth, and that he 
contemplated moulding his life along its lines. He found, however, 
considerable difficulty in formulating a confession of faith, which, 
according to family traditions, the Prince had to pronounce at his 
confirmation before the assembled congregation. This confession, 
contrary to the usual practice, had to be as individual as possible, 
and be drawn up unaided, while on the other hand it had to be, 
and could only be, a more or less personally coloured paraphrase 
of the Apostolic Creed. With this aim in view the Prince would 
go for solitary walks along the beach at Scheveningen to meditate, 
and all his interests were centred in this task during his stay at the 
seaside in the summer of 1874. 

** Altogether, the Prince’s confirmation period, when he embraced 
the Christian Faith with eagerness and devotion, was for him a time 
of real edification, and of an advance to a higher level of spiritual 
life.” 

Vistrs to Dutcn Towns, CuurcuES AND GALLERIES. 

Under the instructive guidance of Hinzpeter we made 
numerous excursions to the Dutch towns to visit churches and 
galleries which were of particular interest to me. We visited 
for example, the Mauritz-Huis at the Hague, the State Museum 
in Amsterdam, and the Franz Hals Museum in Haarlem, 
which, in those days, was still accommodated in the Town 
Hall. Above all others, the works of Rembrandt, Van Dyck 
and Franz Hals made a deep impression upon me. As regards 
the subjects depicted, I was interested most in pictures por- 
traying the great Dutch naval battles, and I often tried to 
reproduce them at home from memory. 

Our visits to the churches took us one day to Gouda, where 
we admired the beautiful stained-glass windows. One of them 
represented Judith and Holofernes at the moment when the 
Hebrew heroine is leaving the room with the head of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s general. The beheaded body lay in a 
magnificent bed with silk draperies. My historical sense of 
style was somewhat shocked when I observed that a pedestal 
table stood by the bed and upon it a Chinese tea-set. My 
question whether people in those days already drank tea 
greatly disconcerted poor Hinzpeter, as did likewise my next 
question as to how Holofernes, lodged as he was in a simple 
tent, had managed to bring so costly a tea-set with him on his 
military expedition without having it broken. Perhaps he 
had had a special camel for the transport of his tea-things ? 
Only when Hinzpeter, driven to despair, replied that probably 
Judith had brought him the tea-set as a gift was I satisfied. 

This visit to the church at Gouda had a sequel. Sophie, at 
that time Queen of the Netherlands, would occasionally invite 
us to the Palace where she regaled us with tea, pastries, straw- 
berries and sweets, while we had to tell her about our excur- 
sions in Holland. So it happened after our visit to Gouda. 
When we told the Queen where we had been, she was much 
surprised. “ What in the world, children, did you do at 
Gouda?” We: “ Dear auntie, we went to see the beautiful 
church.’ The Queen: ‘“ What is there to be seen in this 
church that is so beautiful ?*’ I: ‘* Why, the lovely windows, 
dear auntie.” “The conquest of Damietta,’ chimed in 
Henry, “ where the Dutch ships break through the chain- 
boom in the harbour.” To which I added: * Judith and 
Holofernes, and he has a pretty bedside table with a Chinese 
tea-set.” The Queen: “ But that is impossible. Holofernes 
never drank tea. It can't possibly be a tea-set.” I: “It 


a 
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really is, dear auntie.” The Queen: “ Well, children, 1 shall 
have to see this for myself; there is nothing about it in the 
Bible.” A little while later the Queen did actually become 
convinced of the truth of our statements, throwing new light 
on the history of civilization ! 

To conclude my account of the Scheveningen days, I wil 
mention that it was then that I presented my first military 
report to my grandfather, a practice which I continued up 
to his death. 

My Conression oF Farr. 

After our return my final preparation for confirmation wag 
undertaken by Dr. Heym, of the Friedenskirche at Potsdam, 
He was a plain, straightforward man, a great favourite with all 
the older generation of the Royal House, with whom, as 
chaplain to Frederick William IV., as well as to my father and 
grandfather, he was very intimate. I have retained to this 
day the veneration with which he inspired me. At this time 
it also happened, much to my joy, that my grandmother, the 
Empress Augusta, commanded my presence at Babelsberg 
more frequently, or went for walks with me in the park at 
Sanssouci. On these occasions I had to relate what I had 
learnt from my confirmation addresses, and when my grand- 
mother noted a gap or an imperfectly understood word she 
would share with me knowledge drawn from the treasure 
store of her faith and experience of life. I am above all 
grateful to my worthy grandmother because it was she who 
taught me the practical application of our Christian religion 
to everyday life. 

The day of my confirmation was for me a great spiritual 
experience. The confession of faith which I pronounced was 
for me a sacred vow. The ceremony took place on September 
1st in the Friedenskirche, and was exceptionally impressive. 
My mother had had the church beautifully decorated with 
flowers and garlands, my father had, himself, selected the 
hymns and anthems. Most of the members of the Royal 
House were present in addition to a large congregation. My 
grandmother, the Queen of England, sent the Prince of 
Wales, who, after the ceremony, received the Holy Sacrament 
together with my parents and myself. The ceremony, which 
moved me very deeply, is a lasting memory. 

**My confirmation,” says my Curriculum Vitae, compiled 
two years later, “ fortified me and invested me with new 
strength, and I look to the future with firm conviction and 
trust in God.” 

With these sacred and solemn experiences, both spiritually 
and outwardly, the years of my childhood were ended. 


CuHaprer IX. 
Ture O_p EMPEROR AND EMPRESS. 


My relations with the revered figure of the first German 
Emperor, my grandfather, from my childhood’s days to the 
affecting moment when he closed his eyes for ever, were 
extremely intimate. I looked up to him with awe, and was 
devotedly attached to him. He was in return a kind, friendly 
and loving grandfather, and in this spirit he kept his eye on 
the whole of my youthful development ; above all, in my 
military career, I owe everything to him. He had always 
had the greatest confidence in me, and various incidents in 
these youthful reminiscences, particularly my two missions 
to Russia, will verify this. I always reported to him, while 
on my journeys, anything that appeared to me worthy of 
attention in political and military affairs, and as he often 
remarked, he very much enjoyed this attention. 

The year in my grandfather's life generally took the 
following course: in spring, or early summer, he went to 
Ems for his health, and then to Gastein ; in the autumn he 
stayed in Babelsberg after the manoeuvres in Baden-Baden ; 
he spent the winter in Berlin. 
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Tére-A-Téire DINNERS. 

Often, when my parents were travelling, and his daughter, 
the Grand Duchess Louise was not staying with him, I was 
invited to dine alone with my grandfather in his palace, Unter 
den Linden. I shall never forget those intimate hours to. 
gether; all the love of a grandfather for his grandson was 
then fully expressed. On such occasions the meal was served 
in the drawing-room, which led into his study, at a small, 
green card-table that was very shaky and needed extremely 
careful handling. With the joint, a bottle of champagne was 
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put on the table, which the Emperor himself uncorked and 
with his own hands always filled two glasses, for himself and 
for me. After the second glass he would hold the bottle up 
to the light, and make a pencil mark on the label at the height 
of the contents ; in this way, for he was very economical, he 
could prove whether the servant kept the bottle for further 
use or, somewhat against his orders, set a fresh one before him 
the next day. There was no smoking after dinner, as the 
Emperor never smoked himself ; when he visited an officers’ 
mess, he lit a cigarette to give the signal to smoke, but took 
only a few puffs. 

At these little iéte-d-iéle dinners my grandfather would let 
his thoughts roam in the past, and would tell stories and 
anecdotes of forgotten times. Several of them, which concern 
his late brother, who was noted for his wit, seem to be worthy 
of repetition. 

King Frederick William IV was once begged by the director 
of the royal theatre to be present at the performance of a new 
opera. The visit turned out to be very boring, and the King 
left before the end of the first act. As he stepped out of his 
box he saw the attendant on his chair sunk deep in sleep. 
Horrified, the director would have hurried towards the erring 
official to wake him up, but the King held him back and tried 
to appease him with the words: ‘“‘Oh! Let him alone! He 
has listened ! ” 

My RELATIONS WITH THE Empress AUGUSTA AND THE GRAND 
Ducuess or BADEN. 

The most beautiful relation, that one can possibly imagine 
existing between a grandmother and her grandson, united 
me to the Empress Augusta; it was, I should say, such an 
intimacy as one only reads of in novels. The Empress, 
who usually gave the impression of a formal and even rather 
cold personality, in a small circle, and especially téte-d-téte, 
was warm and affectionate, and lovingly demonstrative. 
It was not only that she particularly spoiled and preferred me, 
but that, as the right kind of grandmothers so much like to do, 
she also concerned herself with my intellectual development 
in the kindest possible way. When Professor Werder came 
for literature lessons, and a play was duly apportioned and 
read aloud, she used to come into the schoolroom and listen, 
full of interest ; the Weimar Princess, who had even known 
Goethe personally, and still remained in correspondence with 
the great Olympian after her marriage, could never be denied. 
When I came home from Cassel for the holidays, I had to 
show her my reports, and describe everything to her; the 
subjects of my lessons, my teachers and schoolfellows. Just 
before my confirmation, my grandmother paid particular 
attention to me, and at that time. as I have already said, 
she first gave life and colour to much that my childish mind 
had not understood. In her firmly established faith, with her 
practical Christianity, and in her continual reliance on the 
character of our Lord, she was—like my Aunt Louise who was 
in every way her reflection—a firm curb upon me at this diffi- 
cult period. In ceremonial matters my grandmother certainly 
tended towards Catholicism ; she had, for instance, arranged 
for a private chapel, but never allowed that to influence the 
direction of her faith. This inclination was without doubt the 
reaction from the rationalistic age in which she had lived. 

I was obliged in later years to support my grandmother on 
my arm whenever she held her Court. In those days it was 
still the custom at the Courts to stand and speak to each guest, 
which was extremely fatiguing. Only after my grandmother’s 
accident was it arranged that the guests should merely pass 
by and make their bow, and in my time I made this a regular 
institution. I could not help admiring at those levées the 
great skill with which my grandmother knew how to say 
something courteous and yet something individual to each 
one. She was especially trained in this art in her youth ; 
when she was only a girl of fourteen a number of empty chairs 
would be set in front of her, and she had to look upon each 
one of them as a particular person and talk to it accordingly. 
For years I had the happiness of being allowed to guide my 
grandmother, until, owing to her illness, she had to take to 
a bath chair and be wheeled. 

After my grandfather’s death the Empress stayed first of 
all in Berlin, for which I was profoundly grateful; she did 
everything she could, in so far as her strength allowed, to 
lighten the burden of those difficult ninety-nine days for her 
son and for me. It was an affecting moment when the flag 


of the guard, which until then was set up at my grandfather’s 
palace, had to be brought over to the Berlin Castle after my 
accession to the throne. She watched with veiled look the 
festal but to her sorrowful performance. For the Weimar 
Princess had become to the very core a Prussian Queen and a 
German Empress. That she was the best of grandmothers 
to me at the same time, I shall always remember of her 
to my dying days. 

Of Emperor William I.’s circle the now deceased Grand 
Duchess Louise of Baden, the Emperor’s only daughter, stood 
closest to me. She was an unusual woman, deeply religious, 
firm in the Protestant faith, but thoroughly tolerant, and this 
was often misunderstood. She showed a decided partiality 
for me from my childhood, and until her death I returned her 
affection on my side with love, trust and esteem, and let her 
take part, through written communications, in everything that 
concerned my life and work. She possessed considerable 
political ability and a great gift for organization, and she 
understood excellently how to put the right men in the right 
places and how to employ their strength serviceably for the 
general benefit. Although it was not always recognized, she 
had learned admirably to combine the Prussian element with 
the Baden character, and she developed into a model sovereiga 
princess. Until the last, sustained by her splendid memory, 
she took part in everything concerning charities, politics, 
inventions and scientific life, and to a certain degree could 
also keep up with the times. It was deeply affecting to see 
with what intrinsic greatness she bore the difficult years of the 
War, the Revolution, and the time after the War. Her death 
was an immense loss to me. She was the last of the great old 
times. 

Her husband, the Grand Duke Frederick, stood no less 
close to me. With his wise counsel and his sustaining 
encouragement, he was always a fatherly friend. That his 
revered figure sank into the grave as early as 1907 caused 
me great grief, 

CHAPTER X. 
AT CASSEL GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Soon after my confirmation it was disclosed to me that 
my parents had decided that from then onwards I should 
attend the grammar school in Cassel, there to finish my 
education and matriculate. 

The originator of this plan was Hinzpeter; he had been 
engineering it ever since 1870 ; he made the first proposals to 
my mother in Homburg, and then sent a memorandum of them 
to my father at Versailles. As he confirmed upon referring to 
his notes, my tutor handed in several memoranda, as reasons 
to induce the acceptance of his proposal, principally the 
following : 

“The entire education should be given peace and continuity by 
submission to an external, invariable and compulsory standard, 
which private education, principally on account of the claims and 
habits of court life, in spite of the very best intentions of all those 
taking part, cannot possibly provide, and yet this is a preliminary 
condition of successful development. ... A further successful 
result of submission to a strictly systematic, elaborated and firmly 
established method should be the habit of firm, inexorable allegiance 
to duty, and the concentration of all the powers upon the submitted 
and immediate task. It appears to be of the very greatest impor- 
tance to the successful sovereign, ruler of a people, that he should 
know and understand their thoughts and feelings, and this is only 
possible if he has had the same method of education that the most 
cultured have had themselves, if he is nourished with the same ideas 
and principles as they, and if he has also had the opportunity of 
coming into closer continuous contact with people of other classeg 
than those of his own future environment... 

The consummation of his tuition scheme seems to have 
presented many difficulties, or so it appears from his notes. 
He lays stress on the fact that it involved a breach of 
tradition concerning the family affairs of all the conservative 
courts of the world ; the placing, too, of the heir to the throne 
on the school-bench, thereby surrendering him defenceless tg 
the world’s criticisin, had excited attack in a wide circle, 
and its realization had, for that reason, experienced violent 
opposition. 

HinzveTesr’s Cuoick or CAasseL JUSTIFIED. 

Hinzpeter’s proposal was therefore only adopted for the 
time being for its general purpose, and accordingly, as I have 
already described, apart from mathematics, Greek was also 
included in the educational scheme, “an incredible and 
much-criticized measure in the education of princes.” Bug 
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with his own peculiar Westphalian ability, Hinzpeter overcame 
all the hindrances that stood in the way of his scheme. At 
the beginning of the year 1874 its execution seems to have 
been agreed upon. 

Hinzpeter took as his point of view, with regard to the 
choice of a place, that it must be situated in a healthy position, 
and near one of the larger towns, so as to be in reach of the 
means of French ard English instruction. In March, 1874, 
he was principally considering Homburg or Wiesbaden ; the 
decision in favour of Cassel must have been brought about 
through a journey there in August. 

In reality, Cassel was an almost ideally chosen spot for a 
youth’s school days. In the small town, at that time, the 
entire life was governed by the school, as is usually only the 
case in university towns. The beautiful surroundings, with 
their glorious gardens, provided full opportunity for walks, 
as well as for short or long excursions. The theatre, the opera, 
a museum and a picture-gallery created all manner of educa- 
tional possibilities. The delightful social life of the town 
supplied stimulating intercourse. And when one adds to this, 
that Wilhelmshéhe Castle, where we were to live in the 
summer, possessed a unique position, one must admit that 
Hinzpeter had made a very good choice. 

When I first heard of the plan to transplant me to Cassel 
I was not exactly pleasantly surprised. For now I was to leave 
the parental home in whose protection I had grown up, was to 
be. given into the hands of new teachers, and now, all at once, 
was to learn with strange boys in a public school, was to 
compete with them, and—to come out lower in the list ! 

It was at least one consolation that my brother Henry 
accompanied me; for as he was destined for the practical 
career of a sailor, he was to enter the polytechnic school in 
Cassel. In addition, my “ civil-tutor,” Dr. Hinzpeter, and my 
** military-tutor,” Major-General von Gottberg, went with me. 
The latter, who taught me from 1871, as successor to First 
Lieutenant O’Danne, was a congenial and delightful man, 
whom I liked extraordinarily. I also spent a good deal of 
time in his home, where it was always uncommonly agreeablee 
In Cassel the management of our household was in his hands, 
in the course of which he often came into direct opposition 
with Hinzpeter, who quite unreasonably hated the general. 

Miscivincs Haprrity FAtsiriep. 

Not long after my confirmation the farewell hour struck, 
which meant parting from the parental mansion, from Berlin 
and Potsdam, from friends and relations, and departing into 
the unknown. 

‘The journey gave us wonderful impressions of the mountains 
and places of historical interest, but the thoughts, full of 
longing for home and not without uneasiness as to the future, 
would not be banished, and when, for the first time, I saw the 
place that was to be my home, my heart sank, as I now see on 
consulting my diary. ‘* As I saw Cassel lying before me, for 
the first time, from the Sondershiiuser Mountain, all these 
thoughts arose within me with redoubled power; but then 
I remembered my confirmation and the hymn that had been 
sung: ‘A firm stronghold is our God,’ and the doubts and 
thoughts vanished like apparitions or ghosts.” 

Everything went much better than I had expected :— 

** T had hardly been at school a week before I felt so much at 
home in the class (the Upper Fifth), and had got on to such good 
terms with my schoolfellows, that it seemed as if I had never had 
any lessons except in class. It so happened that the author whom 
we were studying aroused all my sympathies ; the lively, detailed 
descriptions of events and characteristic sketches of the chief figures 
of the narrative made this book of Sallust’s the most attractive 
work of his which I had yet read.”’* 

I don’t know whether I was aware of it at the time, but I 
see from Hinzpeter’s notes that I had not been the only one 
to look forward with mixed feelings to my start at the school :— 

“At first both master and pupils felt rather uncomfortable, 
for the new boy and his schoolfellows seemed such an unknown 
quantity, formed of heterogeneous elements. But this state of 
things did not last long, for the Prince bore himself as a typical 
schoolboy, and, after his usual fashion, threw bimsel' with zest into 
his new life, just as he did later on as undergraduate, and then as 
soldier. His schoolfellows soon found .out that, in spite of an ever 
tactful reserve which forbade all familiarity, he could be, and actu- 
ally was, a very good fellow, always ready to take part in their plans 
and pursuits, and sincerely anxious to compete with them on equal 
terms without special privileges. As, on principle, the Prince was 
never influenced or restricted in the choice of his nearer acquain- 
tances, he soon formed a small circle of congenial spirits, which made 
more familiar intercourse possible,” 
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Without forming a close friendship with anyone in particy. 
lar, I kept on good terms with all my schoolfellows, ] 
remember especially my companion, John Brauneck, later 
on headmaster of the *“ Wilhelm ” Gymnasium in Hamburg; 
Ganslandt, later on Public Prosecutor, and a small Jewish 
boy named Sommer, who became Judge of the Court of 
Appeal, and died in September, 1925. My brother Henry ang 
I saw a great deal of a boy named Wild, who happened to be 
neither in his class nor in mine ; later on, as Wild von Hohen. 
born, he became Secretary for War. We were both very fond 
of him, for he was a jolly fellow, full of zest and with a great 
talent for charades and theatricals, which we were always 
getting up. : 

Amongst the masters I specially remember Vogt, the head. 
master, who taught classics; he was certainly strict, but 
pleasant, and neither pedantic nor narrow-minded, and out of 
school he was very kind. He proved to be an expert on Greek 
and Roman plays, and in this way aroused my deep interest, 

Hartwig, too, the history master, was stimulating and an 
excellent lecturer; on the other hand, Hiiussner. my form 
master, was rather dry, if I remember rightly. All that need 
be said of Herr Schorre, our mathematical master. is that he 
was more of a sportsman than a mathematician. Though 
every now and then he would enthral us by the account of 
some midnight adventure with a monster in the Forest of 
Kaufung, he could not explain to us the nature and origin 
of an equation. But when we were moved up into the lower 
sixth we had an excellent mathematical master, who, by the 
way, bore a striking resemblance to Nasru’d-Din, the Shah 
of Persia. This gentleman, Dr. Auth by name, was stout 
and jovial, and very fond of wine and of an over-heated class- 
room. As the form had put me in charge of the stove, I used 
to stoke up well before he came in. Of course, the boys near 
the stove very nearly died of heat, but this disadvantage was 
amply compensated for by Dr. Auth’s good spirits, which 
would rise with the temperature, and which had a most 
beneficial effect on the whole class. Both in the lower and 
upper sixth we made excellent progress under his admirable 
teaching and bright stimulating lectures, so that in the matrieu. 
Jation examination the whole class cut a 
mathematics. 

Boys of to-day can have no notion of how exacting our 
work was ; it was certainly nothing out of the way for class 
and home-work to take up ten or eleven hours out of the day. 
In summer I used to get up at five, and by six I was already 
at work on preparation ; from eight to twelve I was at school. 
The time from twelve to two was taken up with a walk. 
fencing or bathing. Then came two hours of school, followed 
by a private lesson with Hinzpeter. From five to six was 
the dinner-hour ; followed by at least two hours’ work, after 
which private tuition often went on till nine or later. My 
own burden was made heavier than that of the ordinary school- 
boy by extra tuition in French and English with a Swiss named 
Beauvon, and later on with a Frenchman of the name of Ayme. 
It is a good thing that boys of the present day do not have such 
a hard time, for our life was often a perfect torment. 
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(To be continued.) 


[Next week's instalment deals in Chapter XI. with * Philo- 
logy and Patriotism,” as illustrated by the curriculum of the 
old unreformed Prussian gymnasium; and an interlude of 
military service before the author went to the University. 
Chapter XII. describes his studies at Bonn—lectures, lecturers 
and fellow-students ; his membership of the “ Borussia” 
Students Corps ; his first visit to Brussels and impressions of 
King Leopold II.; visits to Balmoral and Paris; and the 
crisis in Russo-German relations in 1879. Chapter XIII. 
describes his life with his regiment from 1879 to 1888, and 
Chapter XIV. his marriage and his friendships in the ‘eighties 
with Count Philip Eulenburg, Count Waldersee and Generals 
von Versen, von Chelius, von Kessel and von Hahnke.} 





* From my “ Curriculum Vitae.” 





|The first instalment of the Autobiography 
appeared in the Spectator of September 18th, 1926. Copies of 
this issue may be obtained from the Specrator Office, 13 York 
Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C.2, upon application. 
Sevenpence-halfpenny should be enclosed to cover cost and postage.| 
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“How did I learn to speak 


Foreign Languages so fluently? 
Why! By Gramophone.” 


“By Gramophone! You mean, 
] suppose, that you learned them 
at school and polished them up 

zramophone.” 
by. ot at all. I mean what I said 
—I learnt to speak’ French, 
Spanish and German by gramo- 
hone—thanks to the Linguaphone 
Method. Now I am_ learning 
Italian.” 

“But how on earth can you fol- 
low a foreign language on the 
gramophone, if you don't know 
anything about that language?” 


“Well, English was foreign to 
you when you first heard it, 
wasn't it? Yet you learnt to 


speak English by listening to it 

being spoken, didn't you?” 
“That's true! Tell me about 

this Linguaphone ‘Method- you've 


made me curious.” 
“You simply get a_ set of 
Linguaphone records in the lan- 


guage you want to learn—and 
whenever you've a few minutes to 
spare you play them over on the 
gramophone.” 

“ That's all right, but I shouldn't 
understand what was being said.” 

“Yes, you would—because with 
the Linguaphone set of records 
you receive a special text book; 
this contains not only every word 


spoken by the records, but com- 
posite pictures which illustrate 
every person, article and action 
mentioned. Thus, you learn the 
language by the natural, easy 
method, just as a child learns 
English, by associating things 


with theappropriate word sounds.” 


“Um! 
foreigners 


But 
speak. 


look how rapidly 
low can you 


follow them on the gramophone?” 


“ That's simple. 


The early les- 


sons are spoken slowly and de- 


liberately. 
with the 
creases 


the speed 
until eve 


lessons 
gradually, 


Then, as you progress 
in- 


n- 


tually you reach normal conversa- 


tional speed.” 


“It sounds jolly interesting. 
Tell me, what are the lessons 
about?" 

“Oh! They describe the Home, 


the Street, the Shops; they ta 


ke 


you to the theatre, the hotel, the 
country, the seaside; you visit the 


post-office, the railway 


station, 


even the doctor and the chemist.” 
“I often wondered how you 


learned to speak Spanish 
fluently—now the secret’s out.” 
“Yes, it’s thanks to the Lingu 


so 


a- 


phone Method—Dorothy and Jack 


both learned French and Spani 


sh 


by the same method——with my sets 


of records, in fact. 


Why not ask 


the Linguaphone Institute to send 


particulars—it 


you _— full 
As a matter of 


nothing. 


costs 
fact, 


they will let you have an outfit 


on trial for Seven Days 
any obligation.” 

“ That's very fair 
wanted to learn Italian. 

“Well, you'll find 
phone Method the easiest way 
learn—-because it’s so natural 
and the Italian lessons are, 
course, recorded by a 
teacher. Write 


book to-day—-Don’'t forget.’ 


without 
I've always 


the Lingua- 


to 


of 
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H. G. WELLS writes : 


“Your language re- 
cords are admirable, 
You have made it 
possible for an atten- 
tive student, without 
a@ teacher of any sort, 
to understand spoken 
French and to speak 
tt intelligibly.” 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS 


A very interesting pamphlet of the English Association is 
sir Philip Hartog’s On the Relation of Poetry to Verse. The 
sanskrit scholars of antiquity regarded what was essential in 

etry as something inexpressible and incomprehensible, the 
aesthetic delectableness of which they named rasa, a subjective 
condition of the reader’s mind. Sir Philip Sidney said the 
same thing very neatly : -** Verse is but an ornament and no 
eause to poetry, sith there have been many most excellent 
poets that never versified, and now Swarm many versifiers, 
who need never answer to the name of poets.” Plato, Isaiah 
and Bacon are poets by this reasoning—and who will deny it ? 

* * * * 

Messrs. Heath, Cranton send us two good books about the 
sea. A Stately Southerner (7s. 6d.), by Mr. Rex Clements, 
eonsists of a series of jolly good yarns of wind jammers and 
West Coast clippers. There is nothing ‘ over-written” or 
sentimental, and the dramatie story of the. madman “ Mac ” 
is told with rare restraint and power. Yarns from a Wind- 
jammer (7s. 6d.), by Mr. Mannin Crane, with a preface by Sir 
Bertram Hayes, tells simply but vividly of the workaday world 
of the seaman. What a dish dandyfunk must be! It is 
composed, amongst other things, of porridge, pickles, pork, 
condensed milk, marmalade, ships’ biscuits and anything else 
inthe larder. Both books contain wholesome, well-told stories, 
which children as well as adults will enjoy ; indeed, all of us 
who go to sea in dreams or recollection or reality will read 


them with delight. 
* * * 


The fourth Report of the Imperial Economic Committee on 
the marketing and preparing for market of foodstuffs produced 
within the Empire (11.M.’s Stationery Office, 1s.) deals with 
dairy produce. It is obviously impossible to summarize the 
recommendations made for promoting the interests of con- 
sumers and producers within the Empire: we can only 
recommend the whole Report and say that an admirable sume 
mary under twenty-seven headings is given of the labours of 


the Committee. 
7 > * 


The Overseas Empire, in Messrs. Blackie’s “* Where and Why 
Geographies,” is an admirable school book at 2s. 6d. We call 
it admirable, for it is clear and intelligible : we can scarcely 
complain that it lacks inspiration when it deals with the facts 

sattered across one quarter of the earth in 160 small pages. 
But what a canvas this would be for some master artist to 
paint our heritage of Empire in words that would burn 
themselves into the imagination of our children ! 

* * * * 

The Bibliophile’s Almanack for 1927, published at 2s. 6d. 
by The Fleuron, 101 Great Russell Street, has issued its first 
number. Succeeding issues will appear every autumn. This 
number is beautifully printed and has articles and reviews by 
Messrs. Havelock Ellis, Osbert Sitwell and other interesting 


people. 
* * ” * 


Mr. Donakl Maxwell tells us in The New Lights o’ London 
(Jenkins, 21s.) that he does not believe electric signs are of 
much advertising value, because he looked for some time 
at one and only carried away a distinct impression that 
wheels went round and had no memory of the make of car 
advertised. A reader might make other inferences, however, 
The text discloses no very original or striking powers of 
observation, but the illustrations are a real source of delight, 
This would make a good gift-book. 

* * * * 

Mr. George Robey has produced a booklet, Don’t (Long, 1s.), 
whose advice no doubt sounds better from the footlights than 
the printed page: but this to “‘ a very young woman” may 
be quoted: ‘ Don’t ask nurse how many brothers she has 
in the Guards. These large families are not uncommon.” 

« * * * 

Mr. Dudeney has published a book of 222 Modern Puzzles 
and How to Solve Them (Pearson, 3s. 6d.) which makes one’s 
brain reel. There is nothing here about Efts, Eyres, Noe, 
and, indeed, only a mere mention of the traps and _ trickeries 
of the Crossword ; but people with the conundrum complex 
will like this book, 


THE NEW COMPETITION 


We would like to have from our readers a description of 
the worst faux pas they have ever made, and the Editor 
offers two prizes of £5 each for the best letters of no more 
than five hundred words (preferably less) written on the 
subject. 





RULES FOR COMPETITIONS. 

(1) All entries from readers in the United Kingdom and Irish 
Freé State must be received on or before October 8th: all entries 
from other patts of the world on or before March 15th, 1927. 
(2) Competitors may send in as many entries as they wish, but 
each entry must be accompanied by the appropriate coupon. 
(3) The name and address (or the pseudonym) of every com- 
petitor must be written clearly at the foot of his manuscript. 
(4) The Editor cannot return any manuscript submitted for tho 
competition, nor can he enter into correspondence with competitors. 
(5) The Editor reserves the right of printing any manuscript sub- 
mitted. (6) Envelopes must be addressed: “Competition, tho 
Spectator, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. 


REPORT ON THE COMPETITION 


“* Everyone who thinks and feels is apt at times to fall into the 
state of mind of the Psalmist, and believe that— 

* All the earth is full of darkness and cruel habitations.’ 
Therefore I should like to see the result of a demand for a story, 
incident, or even reported saying tending to reconcile one to 
human nature.”—* AULIFFE.” 

The Editor offered a prize of £5 for an anecdote fulfilling 
** Auliffe’s ”’ conditions. 


It was frequently humour that seemed to our competitors 
the best remedy for despair. Mr. B. St. G. Hornby’s anecdote 
was a little grim :— 

“* T have always been cheered in affliction by the thought of an 
old couple I onee knew in a poor cottage, who through nights of 
pain used to be chuckling at the parrot copying their groans.’ 


And there is some wryness in R. S. F.’s story of the slum-bred 
child who in after years gave her mother the following tes- 
timony: ‘* Mother often used very foul language herself, but 
I will say for her that whenever she heard me use it, she beat 
me good and hard.” But it is often the grimmest of humour 
that most relieves a disillusioned mood. 

The majority of competitors sent in tales of self-sacrifice. 
So many stories of this kind were told at first hand that it 
became obvious that goodness of heart is almost a common- 
place of human character. To read through the entries made 
us wonder for a time that the world could ever be thought 
dreary or evil. We thank especially ** Cropton,” ‘* Jasmin,” 
K. M. B., K. B., ‘* Pacha,” M. Brodie, ** An Old Nurse,” 
Louie Walker, ‘‘ Luscus,”’ Lettice Milne Rae, Isabel Savory, 
Portia, John Illingworth, F. Willest and ‘“ Medicus.” The 
prize we award to “* A Highland Minister ” for the following 


story :— 
THE BLACK HOUSES. 

I once paid an unexpected visit to a cottage in one of the 
Western Islands of Scotland. Like all its neighbours in that Clachan 
it was of the type known as “ the black houses '’—a type that is 
happily disappearing under the cult of sunshine and sanitation. 
These houses have low drystone walls, thatched turf roofs with 
a hole in the centre for a chimney, earthen floors, few and tiny 
windows. Inside them the blue haze of peat reek always hangs 
about, and the heap of grey peat ash in the centre of the floor 
holds within it a heart of fire. The furniture is usually of the 
simplest and is generally home made. With these conditions I was 
familiar, but on entering the living room of this cottage I was 
struck with the note of orderliness about it, though it was in no 
way better appointed than its neighbours. My visit was to the 
old man of the house, now a confirmed invalid, who had once 
been a devoted lay-missionary in these islands. He was a widower 
and was attended to by his only daughter. His bedroom was in 
the inner and smaller room, and here too I found the same tidiness 
and freshness that had impressed me in the outer roym. The 
invalid was evidently well and lovingly cared for; and propped 
up on the bed, which had a touch of hospital neatness and purity 
about it, with his fine patriarchal face and flowing beard, he made 
an arresting picture. The daughter, his sole attendant, was a 
mature smart-looking woman, with a gentle voice and a quiet 
Our conversation was mostly in Gaelic, the 


dignified manner. 
to my companion 


language of these islands still, but in deference 
English was also spoken, and he it was that elicited from the old 


man what he devoutly regarded as one of God’s crowning mercies 


to himself. The sufferer gave the somewhat cryptic answer 
sir, | have everything ; have I not my Saviour and my dau 


° Oh, 


‘hter ? . 
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A little puzzled we took our departure and as we passed through 
the outer room I saw that the heap of grey ashes on the floor had 
been fanned by the open door into a ruddy mess—it had been 
given “* Beauty for Ashes!” 

That evening I learned the secret of the lustre of that humble 
home. 

The daughter, their only child, had proved to be a clever pupil 
at the Clachan School, and with the unquenchable ambition of 
the West Highlander a profession was aimed at for her. She chose 
nursing. When fully qualified she found a post in a great London 
hospital. There her deftness and her devotion brought her under 
the notice of some leading London physicians. Critical cases were 
entrusted to her. Her native ability asserted itself and her gracious 
character ripened. Then a proposal, honouring to the medical 
profession, was made to her that she should study and qualify as 
ea doctor. The necessary funds would be provided, and her own 
intelligence would justify the experiment. So she became a medical 
student with every prospect of an assured professional career. 
It was then that from that far old Isle of the western seas came 
the news of her mother’s death and the need of the helpless invalid 
father. Renunciation took the place of ambition, and throwing 
up everything she came home to the “ black house " to be eyes and 
hands and every human comfort to the lonely old man. That 
explained the redeemed interior of that externally unlovely cottage ; 
and it was that which justified one of the Saints of God in linking 
together the love of his Saviour and the love of his dauchter. 
Never again shall I believe that “ all the earth is full of darkness 
and cruel habitations.” 

A Hicutanp MINtsTer. 


BOOKS RECOMMENDED 


Lireratrure.—Plotinus the Divine Mind, being the Treatises 
of the Fifth Ennead. Translated by Stephen Mackenna. 
(The Medici Society. 12s. 6d.) A Great Niece’s 
Journals. Edited from the Journals of Fanny Anne 
Burney. By M.S. Rolt. (Constable. 21s.) A Wilt- 
shire Parson and His Friends. Edited by Garland 
Greever. (Constable. 10s. 6d.)——-The Complete Works 
of Sir Philip Sidney. Arcadia. Vol. IV. Edited by 
Albert Feuillerat. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
- The Elizabethan Zoo. Edited by M. St. Clare Byrne. 
(Frederick Etchells and Hugh Macdonald. 382s. 6d.) 


Hisrory Aanp Trave..—Thiers and the French Monarchy. 
By J. S. M. Allison. (Constable. 18s.)———The Black 
Death. By Johannes Nohl. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
- The Medieval City State. By M. V. Clarke. (Methuen. 
6s.) The Gordon Riots. By J. Paul de Castro. (Oxford 
University Press. 18s.)———South Africa from Within. 
By Manfred Nathan, K.C. (Murray. 12s.) Travel 
and Adventures in Many Lands. By Cecil Gosling. 
(Methuen. 10s. 6d.) 


MiscettaANnrous.—General History of the Robberies and 
Murders of the most Notorious Pirates. By Captain C, 
Johnson. (Routledge. 25s.)——-A Naturalist at the Zoo. 
By E. G. Boulenger. (Duckworth. 10s. 6d.) Lost 
London. By E. Beresford Chancellor. (Constable. 
£3 3s.)——-Working Days. Edited by M. A. Pollock. 
(Cape. 6s.)——Gilbert and Sullivan. By A. H. Godwin. 
(Dent. 6s.) 


Artr.—<An Artist in Italy. By Maxwell Armfield. (Methuen. 

15s.) Masterpieces of Greek Drawing and Painting. 
By Ernst Pfuhl. Translated by J. D. Beazley. (Chatto 
and Windus. 30s.)——The Painter's Methods and 
Materials. By Professor A. P. Laurie. (Seeley, 
Service. 21s.) 


By Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. 
By Gerald 


Sack 
Qs. Gd.). 


(Holden. 


ind Sugar. 
—Land of Day-Dreams. 
7s. 6d.). 


Novels. 
(Collins. 
Villiers-Stuart. 


Brocraruy.—Monteverdi : His Life and Work. By Henry 
Pruniéres. (Dent. 10s. 6d.)——The Mind and Ch..,acter 
of Henry Scott Holland. By Rev. the Hon, E, Lyttelton. 
(Mowbrays.. 10s. 6d.)——My Laugh Story. By Leslie 
Henson. (Hodder and Stoughton. 10s. 6d.) My 
Life and Times. By Jerome K. Jerome, (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 16s.) 











——— 


Direct subscribers who are changing their addresses are 
asked to notify the Manager of the SrEcTATOR BEFORE MIDDAY 
on MONDAY or rBacu WEEK. The previous address to 
which the paper has been sent should be quoted in each case. 








STEVENSON NO SAINT 


The True Stevenson: a Study in Classification. 


;' By Georgg 
S. Hellman. (Little, Brown and Co. $3.50 net.) : 


Wien Robert Louis Stevenson died there was a quite natural 
conspiracy among those who knew him best to paint him 
little larger than life. The early biographies were extended 
obituary notices. Everything was suppressed that could 
possibly bring a blush to the most susceptible cheek. 

But the trouble in painting larger than life is that the 
subject may so easily appear less than human. Stevenson’ 
reputation has suffered. In the official portraits there was q 
stained-glass look about him. Worse, there was a priggish 
look about him. We felt that there was something flat jn 
the whole story. Mr. Sidney Colvin (who selected the Steven. 
son letters with a careful disingenuity) gave us only half q 
man. Mr. Graham Balfour (who constructed a biography 
to the entire satisfaction of Mrs. Stevenson) possessed too 
little artistry to make his myth sound real. There were 
people, of course, to whom The Idyll of Samoa was perfectly 
pleasing. It was a romantic tale almost comparable ta 
The Blue Lagoon, and it won the same measure of credence, 

Rumour was busy. A fact that is suppressed will often 
work subterraneanly and produce great ghosts of scandal, 
whispered legends, secret revelations. Many people knew 
that there were odd mysteries in the life of Stevenson. Mis. 
directed gossip made them seem graver than they were. 

And what are the disclosures that come now to the public 
ear? They would never have been worth all this bother, 
if such pains had not been taken to keep them hidden. To be 
brief, we are informed that Stevenson in his youth was 
extremely dissipated ; that he passed through one very serious 
love affair, the tale of which has never been made public; 
that he always remained unconventional in his views upon 
religion and sex. More important for consideration of his 
character and fate, he was not as entirely happy in his mar- 
riage as Mrs. Stevenson and her friends tried to make out. 
It is a pity that these facts were concealed at first. They 
would have fallen into relation with the rest of Stevenson's 
life, and we should not have suffered the discomfort of seeing 
them all amassed and argued about and thrashed over. For 
the moment they loom disproportionately large before out 
eves. 

Fanny van de Grift Stevenson was a woman of strange 
nature. She contrived to keep Stevenson’s admiration and 
love to the end of his days : yet he seems to have been uneasy 
in the loss of his freedom and very much conscious of restraint. 
For Fanny both made him and narrowed him down. Without 
her he might well have wasted his talent. She was dark and 
pretty ; but she had a mannish figure and much of a man’s 
will. And in addition to this, she was egocentric; there 
was a touch of the deliberate martyr in her character. It 
seems to be certain that she married Stevenson as much from 
her own determination as from his desire. Once they were 
married she set about reforming him. In many ways he 
needed reformation. She made him more orderly and more 
hard-working. 

She tried to manage him too severely, and, since he was 
weak, he submitted. When Henley came to see them, 
she made no attempt to conceal her disapproval, and she kept 
a tight hand on the whisky bottle. In the end she caused 
a breach between the two friends which cost Stevenson very 
dear, both in his affections and in his self-esteem. For he 
brooded over her domination ; he counted himself in some 
degree a traitor to his own intuitions. There was an even 
more central concern; he allowed her to dictate to him 
about his work. 

Fanny, when she married, seems to have repented of her 
earlier unconventionalities. She turned prude. It is often the 
way with women—possibly, too, with men. Since she felt 
that she had something to reproach herself with (or so we 
gather from Mr. Hellman), she became more than usually 
strict. In Stevenson’s first draft of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, 
the moral was not sufliciently obvious for her taste. Dr. 
Jekyll had been made rather a hypocrite; Mr. Hyde was 
evil enough, but, after all, that evil had been latent in Jekvil, 
and it was less insidious when it was brought out into the 
open. Mrs. Stevenson, however, did not like the story to be 
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yo inconclusive. Stevenson, therefore, must rewrite the novel. 
Convinced against his own judgment, he burned the manuscript 
and began the story again. 

There is evidence of a heavier interference. Stevenson, 
it is reported, once wrote a novel upon the vicissitudes of a 
woman of the streets. The subject was so repulsive to his 
wife that she used all her powers to persuade him to destroy it. 
He was ill—weakened and worn out by haemorrhages. Her 
insistence broke down his defences. He took the manuscript 
and threw it on the fire ; and this time he allowed the whole 
work to pass into oblivion. 

These are the charges against Mrs. Stevenson. It is probable 
that, if they had been admitted, her services to Stevenson 
would easily have outweighed them. Though it is true that 
several of Stevenson’s friends were alienated from him on her 
account, and though it seemed to him in his blackest moods 
that he sold his liberty, even his genius, for domestic peace, 
none the Jess he was very much in love with her and she 
gave him the solidity and the energy he so much lacked. 

Mr. Hellman’s book is very poorly constructed. His 
indignation at the whitewashing of Stevenson often gets the 
better of him, and he will write in an intemperate fashion, 
which may offend his readers. And where he sets himself 
to expound Stevenson’s ideas upon God, upon death, and 
upon sex, his treatment is commonplace. But he makes 
out his ease sufficiently and shows a thorough knowledge of 
his subject. There is much new material in the volume, 
and it will remain a source-book for future biographies. 


“A KINGDOM AGAINST A UNIFORM” 


The Letters of Marie Antoinette, Fersen and Barnave. Edited 
by O. G. de Heidenstam. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.) 
Hisrory is only duil when we study it in outline. As soon 
as one gets on to detail and, above all,to original documents, 
it begins to live. We welcome, then, this new volume of Marie 
Antoinette’s correspondence with Fersen, her lover (whether 
platonic or otherwise), and with Barnave, her last and most 

romantic political confidant. 

These letters are not of great historical importance, and in 
any case they were published in French as long ago as 1913. 
But they are new to English readers and they are well worth 
reading. The publisher describes them as “ the astonishing 
love letters between Marie Antoinette and the handsome 
Count Fersen,’ and only gives a bare mention to the far 
more numerous and far more interesting letters between 
Antoinette and Barnave. As a matter of fact the Fersen 
correspondence is astonishing only in its triviality and 
frigidity. ‘The reader who hopes to find the heart thro»s of 
the unfortunate Queen will be completely disappointed. 
Fersen seems to have been in truth a stupid enough 
young beau who had not the faintest grasp of the political 
situation and almost invariably advised Marie Antoinette 
to do the wrong thing. 

But the Queen’s relationship with Barnave was deeply 
romantic and also has the greatest political interest and 
significance. Barnave was a young French Deputy of the 
Constitutional Jeft. He with La Folette, and in the earlier 
days Mirabeau, wished to establish a constitutional monarchy 
in France. In the early years of the Revolution this party 
had the ascendancy in the Chamber and felt confident of 
achieving their object. The Ancien Régime was broken and 
the Jacobins and Republicans seemed impotent and unpopular. 
But the King and Queen, illadvised by Fersen and others, could 
not trust this centre party and at the crisis of affairs embarked 
on the flight to Varennes. It was at this juncture that the 
paths of the young Deputy and the young Queen crossed. 

Ile was one of a number of Deputies who were sent to 
Varennes to bring the King and Queen back to Paris. They 
travelled in the same coach and through the long tedious 
lays of driving and in the evening at wayside inns they talked 
ver the situation and seemed to come to an understanding, 
The relationship was kept up. After the return a regular 
correspondence was maintained between the Queen and 
the Constitutional group in the Assembly with Barnave 
acting as intermediary. This correspondence forms the 
buik of the present volume. No student of politics should 
miss it. It provides a first hand account of the attempt to 
arrest a revolution half-way through its course and to stabilize 
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on a basis of compromise. Almost everybody in the country, 
with the exception of the two extreme groups, desired such 
a compromise, yet human fears, frailties and stupidities 
made it impossible. We see the Queen becoming suspicious 
of her councillors at every riot which takes place in the 
country, at every speech of Danton’s. We see the Councillors 
becoming suspicious of the Queen at every move of the 
émigrés and their foreign allies. And yet, finally, it was not 
on such questions of State that they failed to agree. The 
new Constitution is accepted by the King and Queen and the 
Constitutionalists maintain their position in the Assembly. 
It is on little trivial questions that the break comes. The 
Queen must have the bodyguard dressed in the old Bourbon 
yellow: her councillors must have the new red, while and 
blue. Each erects the question of the colour of the soldiers* 
facings into a question of principle and honour. The coun- 
cillors write in despair to the Queen: 

** The three colours serve to unite the people with the King and 
against the Jacobins. ‘The yellow colour puts the people with the 
Jacobins against the King. There is nothing to hope for when 
one weighs a kingdom against a uniform. All we can do to conciliate 
the opinion of the people, all the Republicans may do to split them 
apart, is as nothing by the side of the effect produced by the facings 
of a uniform. If it is insisted on, there is nothing to hope for.” 
On such questions negotiations break down. The moderates 
lose their control of the Assembly. The King and Queen are 
arrested, the correspondence is discovered, Barnave goes 
to the guillotine and dying, writes to his sister, ‘* gifted with 
a lively imagination, I have long believed in illusions, I am 
undeceived.” 


IN THE LIGHT OF THE PAST 
The Pedigree of the Human Race. By Harris Hawthorne 
Wilder, Ph.D., Professor of Zoology in Smith College. (Harrap, 
12s. 6d.) 
On the Trail of Ancient Man. By Roy Chapman Andrews, 
(Putnams. 25s.) 
Turse two bocks have in common the endeavour and the 
success of throwing the light of the past on the present ; 
but they make a striking contrast—almost like science and 
art! The story of palaecontological exploration which Dr. 
Andrews tells is lively, personal, and artistic, while Professor 
Wilder’s exposition of man’s pedigree is severe and almost 
detached, a fine example of cold science, whose light might 
find its emblem in that of the fire-fly, which wastes none of its 
energy on heat-rays. Indeed, the author confesses that he 
has for his ideal a Martian scientist who is not more interested 
in man than in other mammals, and does not in his recon- 
struction of man’s evolution take stock of any data which 
are beyond anatomy. This resolute detachment is almost 
superhuman, and while it may serve the inquirer well when 
the question is what living apes or what fossil-forms are 
nearest man’s lineage, we cannot believe that it is other than 
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fallacious when a more synoptic view is taken. Even in 
the strictest palacontology, the extinct forms must be studied 
in relation to all that can be discovered regarding their haunts 
and habits. Part of the distinctively modern progress in 
palacontology has just been this ecological outlook ; and we 
submit that the same must hold when we are studying man’s 
pedigree. How can we hope to understand the disappearance 
of the Neanderthal men before Homo sapiens, or the dwindling 
of the splendid Cro-Magnon people before physically less 
distinguished supplanters, unless we try to see man as a whole ? 
This is a criticism that can be made not of Professor Wilder’s 
book alone, but of every attempt to restrict the scientific 
view of evolving man to remains “ entirely nude and stripped of 
all extraneous results of civilization.” This is anatomism. 

But the virtues of Professor Wilder’s book are many ; it is 
scholarly, terse, and clear; it is divided into numbered 
sections and is well-illustrated ; it is fair-minded and cautious 
in its conclusions. An account is given of monkeys and apes, 
of related extinct forms, of fossil ** men,” or, as we should 
prefer to say, “‘ tentative men,” of the characters to be 
paid most heed to in estimating affinities, of the races of 
mankind and their classification. 

From a generalized Primate stock, derivable from arboreal 
Insectivores, the various families of monkeys arose. From 
a@ vaguely-known generalized Simian stock there diverged in 
one direction the gibbons, in another the larger Anthropoid 
Apes (chimpanzee, gorilla and orang), in a third direction the 
human sub-family (Homininae), including Pithecanthropus of 
Java, near the foot, and the Piltdown man, much higher up. 
On the interesting genealogical tree which Dr. Wilder submits 
modern man is represented as diverging from the branch on 
which Neanderthal man and the Heidelberg man have their 
places. There is, of course, no suggestion of the vulgar 
fallacy of deriving man from any living ape; but the 
Miocene fossil ape, Dryopithecus, is inserted near the forking 
of the stem into human and ape branches. I regret that 
Professor Wilder should try to change the use of the family 
name Hominidae, so as to make it include the larger and the 
smaller apes as well as “men” and “ tentative men” ; but 
thank him for leaving us in a sub-family by ourselves, 
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Homininae. Perhaps the change of a “‘d” into an “n” may 
not matter much. An interesting new classification of living 
races is proposed. . 

In 1900 Professor H. F. Osborn, the distinguished palaeon- 
tologist and the President of the American Museum of Natura] 
Ilistory, ventured to assume the réle of prophet, He declared 
his confident belief that Central Asia would prove to beg 
kind of Garden of Eden for mammals. The American Museum 
expedition of 1922, 1923, and 1925 was rewarded by discovering 
in the Central Asiatic homeland fossil representatives of 
eight of the thirteen great orders of mammals. Prophecy 
was fulfilled. It looks as if ancient Asia had been “ the mother 
of the life of Europe to the far west and of North America 
to the far east.” This is especially true as regards reptiles 
and mammals ; and the story of the proving of this is admirably 
told by Dr. Andrews, the energetic and resourceful Jeader 
of the expeditions. No small part of the territory explored 
was very inhospitable, with deserts and sandstorms and 
dancing mirages; and the quest must often have needed 
faith. But as Dr. Osborn says in his introduction, “ palacon- 
tology is the Aladdin’s lamp of the most desert and lifeless 
regions of the earth; it touches the rocks and there spring 
forth in orderly succession the monarchs of the past and the 
ancient river streams and savannahs wherein they flourished.” 
The rocks, he says, usually hide their story in the most difficult 
and inaccessible places ; but the American palaeontologists got 
there ! 

Much of the book was written on the spot, and the well-told 
story has the charm of the open air and something of the 
glamour of the wilderness. What pictures the author gives 
us—the great Cretaceous “ bad lands ” lava basin, surrounded 
with flaming blood-red cliffs, and with a dinosaur * under 
every bush” ; the unearthing of the dinosaur eggs themselves 
—dozens of them—some nine inches long and others only four, 
some thick-shelled and others thin, laid in the warm dry 
sand a million years ago; the finding of the gigantic tree- 
browsing extinct Baluchitherium, a foot higher than the 
tallest African elephant; the quarries full of Titanotheres 
and a medley of fossils that make one green with envy! 
There are racy excursuses too, such as a hunting trip to the 
Altai Mountains after the Mongolian big-horn sheep, and the 
filming of a combined herd of antelopes and wild asses. But 
the chief merit of this fascinating narrative is just its vivid 
picturing of what might be called palaeontological sport, 
The only criticism which might be made is of the title, which 
may be said to start us on a false scent. But the book is 
well written and superbly published. 


THE IMMORTAL 


Gilbert and Sullivan, 


SAVOYARDS 
By A. H. Godwin, (Dent. 63.) 


Ir anyone were to suggest that the characteristic of the English 
genius were anything other than individualist, he would be 
howled down by a great number of indignant experts in the 
psychology of ‘* this island people.” Ile would, however, be 
able in support of his argument to present them with two 
concrete examples about which there could be no controversy. 
These would be two great art-works whose chief quality lies 
in their absolute English-ness. I refer to the Authorized 
Version, and—to the Gilbert Sullivan Here, 
with our Parliamentary System in another sphere, are the 
highest triumphs of the committee mind. For though in the 
manufacture—or should we say drafting—of the 
committee was limited to two, or with D’Ovley Carte to three, 
the work nevertheless was done on the round table method. 
We find letters passing between the collaborators, discussing 
nice points and gently “ cussing’ knotty We find 
Gilbert—that iron hand in the velvet glove—again and again 
offering to alter or re-write lyrics whose apparent spontaneity 
had already cost him tears of blood. 
sive things in this extraordinary partnership was the way in 
which Gilbert, the leader and autocrat, whose least word was 
law at rehearsals, would yet defer with infinite patience to the 
inspiration of Sullivan. Their creative relationship indeed was 
a perfect example of the man-and-wife union. 

There is is no doubt that Gilbert supplied qualities of the 
male. He was the mind. He built the plays, and with their 
intellectual content knit them into the body of the world, 


and operas. 


operas, the 


ones. 


One of the most impres- 
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His concrete judgment and foresight projected them on to the 
stage, down to the slightest detail of costume and gesture. 
In his hands the actors and actresses became puppets, 
dominated by his imperious and masterful temperament. 
Yet with Sullivan, he was all graciousness and unremitting 
patience. He did all that was in his power to save that 
unworldly genius from contact with the grosser and disturbing 


actualities of their art. Without him, as later history 
emphasized, Sullivan dropped back to the level of the Handel- 
cum-Sterndale-Bennett oratorios, and to the even lower 
depths of the sentimental ballads of which the “ Lost Chord ” 
is the most persistent survivor. 

On the other hand, it was this other-worldly quality of 
Sullivan; the ineffable charm, the Mozartian drollery, the 
huge and incisive technique, that filled up the fabric of 
Gilbert’s work as the bird music and the billowing clouds lift 
up an April day out of its leafless austerity and chill. He 
touched the poison on the tip of Gilbert’s barbed arrows and 
robbed them of their deadliness. He distilled that worldly-wise 
and disillusioned wit into a quality that carried all of the 
criticism with none of the rancour. At the same time he 
seemed to add a peculiar and private innuendo of his own. 
As Mr. Godwin says in this excellent book, *‘ many of the 
accompaniments seem to me to suggest nothing so much as a 
man chuckling over his own joke, but with his hand before his 
mouth, lest he should be impolite or disturbing to someone 
who is speaking (or singing).”” No matter how old fashioned 
we may think him nowadays, with his diatonic idiom, and his 
rather commonplace four-bar phrases, yet the purity of his 
melody, its essentially musical source, all this makes him 
perpetually fresh and invigorating. 

Mr. Godwin, in a chapter of very discriminating historical 
criticism, shows this clean musical genius coming into the 
English theatre like sunshine in a room where midnight 
revels have been prolonged. How it showed up the closeness, 
the tawdry touches, and the faded artificial lights. Yet the 
then head of the Royal Academy of Music, G. A. Macfarren, 
was prejudiced enough to call Sullivan ‘“‘the English 
Offenbach,” who falls far short of Sullivan in spite of his 
successful tunes and veneer of prettiness. 

This latest book on the Savoy operas and their creators is 
likely to be in great demand, for just at the moment there is 
a spring tide of favour for these works whose popularity seems 
ever at the flood. The great tradition of Gilbert's staging has 
been broken by Mr. Ricketts, who has given us the Mikado 
in new dress. This begins a new epoch in the history of that 
enterprise, which began some forty years ago and has reaped 
incalculable profits. Mr. Godwinhasalot to teach us, for he has 
most thoroughly analysed the dramatist, the musician, and 
their works, going from one to the other with constructive 
persistence. 

Ricnarp Cuvurcn. 


ENGLAND AND NEW ZEALAND 


England and New Zealand. By A. J. Harrop. With an Intro- 
duction by Earl Jellicoe. (Methuen. 8s. 6d. net.) 


Lorp JELLIcor’s impressions of the happy and prosperous 
Dominion in which he recently resided as Governor- 
Gencral, are in striking contrast to Dr. Harrop’s account of 
New Zealand’s beginnings. The first settlers were lawless men 
of evil repute, and their maltreatment of the natives in the 
Bay of Islands compelled the British Government to interfere. 
Then the New Zealand Company was founded in 1887 by 
Wakefield and his allies and became involved in a furious 
controversy with the Colonial Office, mainly because it wanted 
to ignore the rights of the Maoris and to take over their lands 
at a nominal price. The Government did not wish to annex 
New Zealand for fear lest it should be a costly and troublesome 
possession—as indeed it was for twenty years. But Lord 
Melbourne could not tolerate the pretensions of the Company 
to do as it pleased, and he therefore sanctioned Governor 
Hobson’s Treaty of Waitangi (1840) by which the Maoris 
accepted British protection. Dr. Harrop, whose narrative of 
these events is the most detailed and most impartial that has 
yet been written, shows that the much-abused Colonial Office 
insisted on treating the natives fairly, and steadfastly declined 
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to send convicts to New Zealand. He points out that the 
Company went so far as to make an agreement with the 
Hanse Towns for a German settlement in the Chatham Islands 
—a dangerous scheme which the Government had to prohibit 
and which Wakefield’s eulogists have since overlooked. Dr 
Harrop enters very fully into the history of the French settle- 
ment at Akaroa in the South Island, which might have deve- 
loped if Louis Philippe’s Ministry had shown more vigour and 
less prudence. New Zealand’s infant troubles provoked full- 
dress debates at Westminster, until the Company made terms 
with the Treasury and came to an end. It is interesting to 
know that as recently as last year the New Zealand courts 
were assessing the claims of certain Maoris to be compensated 
because their ancestral lands were sold in 1848 for a trivial 
sum to Sir George Grey. Nowhere, even in the British Empire, 
have native rights been more carefully respected than in New 
Zealand, and to this wise policy—laid down at the outset by 
Lord Glenelg and maintained by his successors at the Colonia] 
Office—the Dominion owes much. It is to be hoped that Dr. 
Harrop will continue his history onwards from the first Maoré 
War. 


FICTION 


THE FORTUNES OF HUGO. By Denis Mackail. 
(Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net.)—This enchantingly light-hearted 
and diverting book concerns the adventures of Hugo Peak, a 
rich young man of immense cheerfulness and charm and 
practically no sense at all. He adores the pretty daughter of 
a newspaper peer, and in order to win consent to marry her is 
set the task of proving himself a man by breaking into jour- 
nalism. His efforts, which show more optimism than 
judgment, are absurdly funny. Mr. Mackail manages to 
conjure up hitherto unsuspected funds of humour from Fleet 
Street. He gives us star-reporters, sporting journalists, news 
editors, and correspondence college directors. They are all 
funny, but still not half so funny as Hugo Peak. The 
Fortunes of Hugo is a joyous piece of work which must appeal 
to everyone: it sparkles, it abounds in bright observations 
on human nature and writers particularly, and each episode 
in the painful adventures of the gallant Hugo is funnier than 
the last. The climax which takes place at a Dog Show is 
incomparable, and the book altogether a delight. 


THE BEADLE. By Pauline Smith. (Cape. 7s. 6d. net.)— 
Finely written, restrained in tone and in style, this sincere 
and simple story of South Africa yesterday is comparable in 
matter only to The Scarlet Letter. The Cape Dutch are just 
such a hardy and austere folk as the New England Puritans, 
and to them, too, the Bible represents both law and beauty. 
The simple Dutch farmer-folk live in these pages vividly, and 
the authoress contrives an unusual clarity and perfection in 
her tale of an unlawful romance. The book is alive with 
simply but perfectly drawn characters. 


THE MAN THEY HANGED. By Robert W. Chambers. 
(Appleton and Co. 7s. Gd. net.)—As sweeping and adventurous 
a tale as any that has been published for many months, this 
new work from Mr. Chambers takes for its principal character 
Captain Kidd, hanged for piracy in 1701. He disposes of the 
popular belief that Kidd was guilty, and shows him to have 
been a fine, honest man cruelly sacrificed to save the faces of 
great people of his time. The story is told here, ingenuously, 
by one Dirck Hazlett, whose love-romance with Kidd’s 
adopted daughter runs parallel to the genial sca-captain’s 
deep devotion to his lovely wife Sarah. The New York of the 
late seventeenth century comes vividly to life. Pirates but 
slightly disguised as honest persons frequent the City: there 
is war with France on the seas and in Canada: Jacobites are 
in conflict with adherents of the new King William : peaceful 
commerce and Puritanism war with rapacity and licentiousness 
within the walls of the town. Against this tumbled back- 
ground the adventures of Dirck and his sweetheart Sancia are 
played out. When Captain Kidd is chosen by those in power 
in England to scourge the pirates, whose enemy he has always 
been, Dirck sails with him. His simple narrative gives a most 
lively and circumstantial account of the misfortunes that 
befell the punitive expedition te the Indian Seas, and of the 
treachery and malice that pursued Kidd when he returned to 
America, and eventually swept him, a wholly innocent man, 
to the gallows in London. Mr. Chambers has made of The 
Man They Hanged an absolutely first-rate historical romance, 
glowing and full of conviction, and miraculously free from 
even a suspicion of tedium anywhere. It makes the most 
delightful reading imaginable. 

ONE, TWO, THREE. By Paul Selver. (Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 
net.)—Impossible to gauge what can have been in the mind 
of Mr. Selver when he decided to write this book: impossible 
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to decide whether it is a far-fetched joke or an attempt to 
astonish the bourgeois! If One, Two, Three is the latter, it will 
hardly succeed. The book concerns an English dramatist who, 
in the intervals of peculiarly tiresome love-affairs, writes a 
play which is presented to the public as the work of a newly 
discovered peasant author from the interior regions of Europe. 
It is, of course, a success. While this may be intended to 
satirize the public’s delight in Mr. Karel Capek’s play, 
* R.U.R.,” which it will be recalled Mr. Selver himself trans- 
lated into English, it cannot fairly be said to do so. One, Two, 
Three is not satire, but buffoonery. And as most of the 
admirers of Mr. Capek will undoubtedly have forgotten, if 
they ever knew, that Mr. Selver was his translator, the point 
of the rather clumsy joke must certainly be lost on them. 
Regarded more simply as a novel, One, Two, Three is almost 
purely irritating. 

THE DANGEROUS ISLES (Constable. 7s. 6d.).—-Mr. 
Basil Carey's story of pearl fishing in the Southern Pacific, 
has as exciting and romantic a plot as one can wish for. The 
pearl traders whom he depicts are supermen. Filled with an 
insatiable aesthetic and mercenary desire for pearls, they 
endure almost unbelievable hardships and dangers. The 
heroine of this story is a match for her many masterful 
admirers, 

READABLE NOVELS 

* On, Pioneers!’ should be the motto of Miss Goodman 
Salverson’s story, The Viking Heart (Brentano's, 7s. 6d.). The 
description of the Norse spirit in Canada during the Icelandic 
emigration of 1876 is interesting, and the primitiveness of the 
conditions will be a surprise to most English readers. The pre- 
liminary account of the eruption of the volcano in Iceland is 
also extremely well done. The novel is, however, a little dis- 
jointed, and the interest shifts rather excessively. But if it is 
a first novel, as we think trom the title-page, Miss Salverson 
should have a successful future before her. * * * 
Mrs. Arthur Stallard devotes the pages of her new novel, 
The Uttermost (John Murray, 7s. 6d.) to an indictment of 
Spiritualism, which she appears to have decided to be a product 
of the Devil in propria persona. The arguments by which 
the heroine differentiates between the voices which come down 
from heaven and those which come up from hell are not par- 
ticularly convincing ; but there seems to be no doubt that, for 
persons of weak mind, attendance at spiritualistic séances is a 
dangerous pastime. * * * Mr. Victor Bridges tells in 
The Girl in Black (Mills and Boon, 7s. 6d.), in a breezy and 
humorous style, the story of certain adventures which occur 
due to a conversation overheard in a cinema. It is an amusing 
thriller set in London. 


COUNTRY LIFE AND SPORT 
A Hominc Purry. 

I have just had experience while training a young spaniel — 
a Norfolk springer—of the astonishing sense of direction or 
homing instinct in dogs. The dog, which is a year old, had 
been with me only three days and had not been out of the 
garden. On the fourth day I took it by a roundabout route 
to a field about a mile away. In some old gravel workings 
the dog, who had behaved perfectly and was walking dis- 
creetly to heel, suddenly howled with pain, ran round in 
frantic circles and paying no heed to voice or whistle, made 
straight for home across a railway, through difficult wire 
fences and across country much too broken to admit of any 
wide or general view. He reached home in an exhausted and 
still terrified state. There is little doubt that the terror was 
caused by a wasp’s sting, which maddens most dogs; but 
what astonishes the psychologist in all of us is that the dog 
in this condition of temporary mania, should be able to make 
straight for a new home by an unknown route, and there seek 
protection from people scarcely known to it. Along what 
route does this instinct work ? Experience, which partly 
accounts for similar capacity in Homer pigeons and in some 
native races—the Australian blacks, for example—could have 
little to do with it. That the homing power is almost devoid 
of what we call reason is made more certain in the example 
given above by the mad terror of the animal at the time. 

* * * * 
A Micration Mystery. 

It is a date in the year when the wonder of the migratory 
impulse and skill is borne in upon us. The cuckoo has a 
finer and more insistent instinct than the puppy; and the 
two are comparable because the young cuckoos—-so it is 
believed 
We have found out a great deal about migration within the 


migrate by themselves, as do many young birds, 





== 


last few years; and one of the more pleasant and curious 
discoveries is that a number of birds return, like the dog, to 
their very home. Noteworthy experiments were made with terng 
in the Tortugas group of islands, where they breed. Marked 
birds were carried off into Galveston, in Texas, 800 miles away, 
A great many found their way back, some in as few as six days 
some in twelve. As the route was north of their line of natural 
migration, the experiment seems altogether to disprove the 
popular theory that inherited memory tells the migrants their 
route. However they know it, they know it by some faculty 
that evades our analysis. : 
* * 4 * 
ENGuisu Buus. 

It is always a pleasant thing to note a new English source 
of production competing with imports ; and for many reasons 
it is satisfactory to hear, and see, that the bulbs, which we 
are all at this date being tempted to order for our gardens. 


are grown as well in Eastern England as in Holland. Bulb- 
growing in South Lincolnshire and Cambridgeshire is, more 


or less, new on any considerable scale. It was increased by 
the ex-Service small-holders who were settled at Sutton 
Bridge ; and some of them produce as good bulbs as the 
Dutchmen at Haarlem itself. English gardeners ought to be 
more widely aware of the excellence of these home-grown 
bulbs. After all, Holland and the neighbourhood of the 
Wash are two ends of the same shallow valley 
that the Dutchmen do we can do. There is, 
adequate reason why the intensive gardens for vegetables 
that continue to multiply round about Delft and the Hague 
should not spread to England. But for such development we 
must wait. What is important at the moment is that the 
bulb-growers of the Eastern Counties would enjoy a great 
access of prosperity if their success in flower-growing were 
more generally appreciated. And they need success. The 
failure of the apple crop has brought real hardship, has indeed 
threatened local calamity to some of the best and most inten. 
sive growers of fruit, flowers and vegetables within the British 
Isles. The people of Wisbech and its neighbourhood are 
among the worst sufferers. 
* * * € 

AN INTENSIVE SUCCESS. 

A very notable experiment in intensifying production from 
the land has begun to achieve economic success in Berkshire, 
in the very county where so many acres have relapsed to 
prairie or worse. At the remote village of Kingston-Bagpuiz 
some fine fields of hops are now being harvested. The orchard 
looked at least as good as any in Kent, but this, so far as 1] 
know, is the first attempt in our annals to introduce the crop t: 
Berkshire. A new sort of hop-drying plant has been built with 
the latest improvements. 1,000 acres of 
land that had been degenerating pitiably are improving under 
a system of the very highest farming. In addition to such 
intensive crops as hops (they cost somewhere about £140 
per acre), as strawberries and potatoes, the ordinary farm 
crops are producing in some than double the 
previous yield. The whole experiment, in general and in 
detail, is worth the attention of landowners, and 
indeed politicians. 


and much 


indeed, me 


Somewhere about 


‘“ases more 


farmers 


* * * * 


Mr. Strauss, along with General Delmé-Radcliffe and Cap- 
tain Templewest, is one of the very small, the lamentably 
small, group of men who are backing their belief that the land 
will pay a good return (to-day not less than seventy vears 
ago) if capital is courageously and wisely expended. Not the 
Jeast valuable part of all these experiments is that the accounts 
are kept and investigated at short intervals by 
accountants from outside. When the time comes these should 
be available for others who wish to make like adventures. It 
would, of course, be of the highest value to the nation if such 
knowledge as these pioneers acquire could be pooled. The 
best work done on the land in Britain has often failed, and is 
failing, because each man is a research worker, doing over 
again what has been done before without knowledge of his 


~ 


expert 


£ 
predecessor's mistakes. 

An interesting detail in this the 
control of weeds, which were rampant on the farm and art 
Mr. Tanner, the practical! 


3erkshire venture is 
now rampant in the neighbourhood. 
organizer, believes that weeds can be killed by manure, that 
high farming, even apart from c'earing operations, destroys 
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RESTORING YOUTH 


Announcement. 





Scientific Application of Electricity 





REMARKABLE RESULTS 








E read last month that two daughters of a man born in 
W the year 1765 are still living. This man’s grandson is 
one of “the right wise and discreet members of this 
present Parliament.” Consider for a moment what this means. 


Within less than two lifetimes a complete transformation has 
en effected in the social life of the whole world, thanks to 


Science. 

Undoubtedly the most important discoveries of the Twenticth 
Century have to do with Electricity. This mysterious power is 
daily being forced to yield yet another of its secrets. We look 
to Electricity, quite rightly, to solve the greater number of the 
social problems ot the age. 

Above all, we must look to Electricity to provide the cure for 
many of the diseases and ills from which we suffer. This is 
not a mere guess, for Science has discovered that our bodies 
ze composed of Solid Llectricity—that human beings art 


j 


Electrical Machines. 


Matter in every one of its multitudinous forms is a manifesta- 
ion of electrical action—that is, it consists of countless elec- 
trons in perpetual revolution round nuclei, thus forming an 
ageregation of trillions of minute solar systems. Variations in 
matter arise from the fact that the positive and negative units 
of electricity composing it differ in their proportions. | 





We human beings, secing that our bodies consist of matter, 
must consequently be composed of electricity. This fact has 
enabled Science to discover how the human electrical Machine 
works. The brain is the electrical heart; half the current we 

nerate passes through the nerves—this is negative electricity. | 

The other half passes chemically through the blood. This is 
positive electricity. As long as this dual type of circulation 
continues we live—when it ceases we die. 








If we are to retain our youth as long as possible we must 
generate suflicient electricity to keep all our functions properly 
working. 

Many of our functions can cease to operate without snter- 
¢ with the main shaft of the human electrical machine. 
r hold on life is so tenacious that Nature, as we grow older, 
and the amount of electricity we generate slowly declines, in 
order to conserve power for the main shaft, withdraws elec- 
tricity from the least necessary parts of our body. This causes 
the paint ul illnesses of old and middle age—Neuritis, Neuralgia, 
Kheumatism, Lumbago, Heachache, Toothache, and all other 
s and disabilities. 








ach 
Science for some time past has been striving to find a means 
[ replacing artificially the electricity we lack. Mr. O. Overbeck, 
FERS.A., F.G.S., F.P.S., &e., of Chantry House, Grimsby, has 
invented a machine called a “ Rejuvenator,” which is so con- 
structed that it supplies electricity (without any “ needly” 
on being experienced) to the brain centre, and to the parts of 
the body locally affected as well. Take Gout, for example. 
\ map of the brain shows that the cells actuating our toes are 
on the crest of the head By means of the Rejuvenator, we can 
apply the electricity to the erest of the head, and re-energise 
the lazy toe cells. Then we pass the current over the part 
affected. The pain will cease in a few minutes, and the inflam- 
mation commence to abate Pain is nothing but a call for clec- 
tricity from a particular area of the brain. When this area has 
heen charged, and some of the electricity drawn to the part 


affected by local application, the pain ceases and the illness 
is | Sad 


sensa- 


The wonderful cures of heart and kidney troubles, and of 





th ailments mentioned above, which the Rejuvenator 
ha n large numbers of cases, as numerous remarkable 
testimon show, prove that the above theory is true by 





practical tests. 

} uvenator for a few minutes not only 

do we keep ourselves fre from pain, but the presence of more 

electricity in our systems gives us a feeling of youth, and 

restores the dasuae 1 outlos k on hfe that is only possible when 
i fit. The machine is entirely independent of outside 

sources of electrical supply, and can be used anywhe1 


Overbeck will be pleased to send a book fully describing 
] i M4 


his highly important invention, which is neither costly to buy 
Nor to run, on receipt of stamp, mentioning the Spectator, 
addressed to him at Chantry House, Grimsby. 








London Agents: Harrods, Army and Navy Stores. 
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48,000 MILES 


ON A SET OF 4 
“BAL-LON-ETTE” TYRES. 


This remarkable mileage was done on a Riley Car owned 
by Mr. Leslie F, Taylor, who sent us full particulars. 
23,039-20,009 miles we are always getting 


for, 


testimonials 


We are telling you the above to let you know how good 
the rubber of the tread on our “ Bal-lon-ette ” tyres is, 
and to inform you that we are now doing our Almagam 
retreading with exactly the same rubber. We are there- 
fore guaranteeing the new 3-ribbed tread we fit to your 


worn covers for 
6,000 MILES. 





No one should drive a cay when the tyre has worn sinooth, as 
« burst or puncture is imminent, and on a wet roud a skid almost 
a certainty. 

By rurning your tyres 200 to 300 mil worn 
smooth you are asking fer punctu Is, the 





fabric gets cut, the tyres are fir u i 
Send your tyres for re-treading as scon as the tread is worn 
smooth, and get a much better tread on than you ever had 
before at a saving cf over 69°, of the cost of a mew tyre. 


Send tyres for re-treading to 


ALMAGAM MILLS, HARPENDEN 


or leave them at our depots. 


LONDON : 
172 Great Portland Street, W. 1. 
BRISTOL: 100 VICTORIA STREET. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE: 38 GREY STREET. 


Put your burst or punctured tubes inside the tyves. We can 
repair them for you. 


We tmanufacture Hose of all descriptions: Ga:age, Garder 
4 


Radiator, etc., ete. 


Associated Rubber Manufacturers, Ltd. 
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Australian 


Flight 


Mr. Alan Cobham, on reaching 
Melbourne, the furthest point of his 
flight, expressed his appreciation of the 
wonderful efficiency of the 


WAKEFIELD 
CASTROL 


which contributed so much to the fault- 
less running of his “* Jaguar ” engine, by 
cabling : — 

“ MANY THANKS WONDERFUL DISTRI- 
BUTION WAKEFIELD CASTROL OIL; FOUND 
AMPLE SUPPLIES EVERYWHERE AND 
QUALITY SAME THROUGHOUT. THE BODY 
OF THE LUBRICANT NEVER FAILED US 

ON THE WHOLE OF OUR FLIGHT FROM 
LONDON TG MELBOURNE. COBHAM.” 


C. C. WAKEFIELD & CO., LFD., 


1-British Firs 


es Wakefield Mouse, Cheapside, London, E.€.2. 
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fitted. 








Ilkley, Wharfedale, Yorkshire. 
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TTRACTIVE, well-built House, with 

garden, centrally situate, facing south, 

overlooking large open grounds and 
gardens, convenient for station (5 minutes). W.C., Box Room. 
Telephone, Central Heating, Electric Light being situation. 


Very large Drawing Room (24 x 16) and Dining 
Room, Ground-floor Kitchen, Scullery, Larder, 
Coal and Wine Cellars, Wash Kitchen, 6 Bed- 
rooms and Dressing Rooms, Bathroom, separate 
Room for Garage. 
Moors within 10 minutes; healthy, 
bracing climate with sheltered beautiful walks, 


Very convenient terms for purchase with vacant possession. 


£2,600. Offers considered 


Apply MUMFORDS & GORDONS 
Solicitors, BRADFORD 
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soothing . . 


satisfying . . 
© 


What words can ever paint 
the flavour of the good tobacco 
smoke that wreathes from a pipe 
of Three Nuns? Here is the 
soothing, satisfying, honest 
flavour that you’ve always 
known tobacco should have, 
but which you’ve never got 
quite right before. 


It is the especial virtue of 
Three Nuns that its flavour will 
never surprise you, never startle 
you, never disappoint you. It 
does not “miss it ” sometimes, 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 





or do funny things as the bowl 
burns low or the pouch gets 
empty. 


Observe how this Three Nuns 
is cut. The curious little discs 
are sliced from long ropes of 
coiled leaves. In each rope 
are many kinds of leaf, always 
in the same order and propor- 
tion, so that each disc is in 


itself a complete and perfect 
blend, never varying as ounce 
follows ounce and never break- 
ing up into dust. 


1/2 an oz. 





Nuns 


The Tobacco of Curious Cut 





Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (if Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd 
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weeds. The belief is scientifically sound. Annual weeds, as 
every gardener and farmer knows, germinate best on the 

rest soil. The percentage of germination is vastly higher, 
for example, on sandy soils than on clay. It is a wrong argu- 
ment, though popular, that what benefits a crop also benefits 
weeds. Weeds may be killed by the kindness that makes the 


crop to flourish like the rose. 
W. Breacu THomas. 


FINANCE—PUBLIC AND PRIVATE 


AN IMPORTANT CONFERENCE 
By ARTHUR W. KIDDY. 


WuaTEVER divergent views there may be with regard 
to the success which has been achieved by the League of 
Nations there can be no doubt at all that Europe, 
and, indeed, the whole world, is indebted to the Economic 
Section of the League for all that has been accomplished 
in aiding the financial rehabilitation of many of the 
European States after the War. 


Evits oF INFLATION. 


From the very outset of its career, this Economic 
Section not only sounded a clear note of warning with 
regard to all the evils which must follow upon currency 
and credit inflation, but it led the way in devising means 
for stemming the progress of the plague. It was made 
clear that financial assistance in the shape of loans from 
Great Britain or the United States were worse than useless 
until the borrowing countries had definitely consented 
to such elementary reforms as the balancing of budgets 
and the stabilizing of currencies, and the task of the 
Economic Committee in this direction is the more to be 
commended because it was an unpopular one. Indeed, 
not a few of the countries did their utmost for a time to 
evade reforms, only to find, however, that financial 
assistance was impossible to obtain apart from the 
authorization of the League of Nations, that the 
League was not inclined to move without the assent 
of its Economic Section and that the Economic Section 
was adamant in requiring certain essentials previous to 
borrowing. These are facts which deserve to be recognized 
because, while in a general way we talk about trade being 
depressed because of unstable exchanges and changed 
conditions in Europe following upon the War, there are 
few who take the trouble to realize the enormous work 
involved in reconstructing the fiscal and credit system of 
Europe in the years following the War. 

Free Trave v. Protection. 

I am very glad, therefore, to find that some of our 
banks are already recognizing in advance the importance 
which attaches to the forthcoming conference of the 
Economie Section of the League of Nations which is 
expected to foregather some time during the present 
autumn, and while I do not propose to foreshadow at 
great length the many matters with which the Conference 
may have to deal, I may perhaps suggest to readers of 
the Spectator that the War has left behind it great trade 
problems which are probably most imperfectly realized 
by the general community. When, as a result of the 
Versailles Treaty, Europe was broken up into a vast 
number of new States, there were probably few at the 
moment who completely visualized the extent to which 
that development was calculated to give a stimulus to 
Protectionist tactics and also to occasion some external 
industrial developments, most of them calculated to 
affect adversely the manufacturing industries of our own 
country. Although, thanks to the financial assistance 
from this country. and the United States, accompanied 
by budgetary and currency reforms to which I have already 
referred, Austria and some other of the Central European 
States have made wonderful progress during recent years, 
trade activity throughout Europe has been enormously 
hampered by great tariff barriers between these new 
States, the effect of which has been always to hamper 
trade and not infrequently even to hamper good political 
relations. Mereover, and somewhat in the same con- 


nexion, these duties have stimulated the desire of many 
countries which usually were engaged in agricultural 
and pastoral occupations to strain for industrial activities 
in their place. This tendency has no doubt also been 
further stimulated by the general effect of the War in 
decreasing the supply of goods, while matters have not 
been helped by the fact that in the vears immediately 
following the War those countries, not excluding Great 
Britain, which were in a position to export were charging 
prices which together with difficulties arising out of the 
chaotic state of the foreign exchanges, made it impossible 
for many of the foreign countries to acquire goods from 
abroad. 
TariFF Barriers. 


In the pre-War days, Europe was accustomed to be 
confronted with a problem of a high tariff wall in the 
United States, but while among the European countries 
duties, of course, existed, they were not, for the most part, 
of a character to impede trade materially, while the 
economic condition of Europe as a whole was probably 
well served by the agricultural countries producing to the 
fullest possible extent, while Great Britain was a huge 
purchaser of foodstuffs from abroad, making payment for 
them by her exports of manufactures. Now, however, 
as a result both of this epidemic of high tariffs and of the 
tendency not only in Europe but in other countries of the 
world to compete industrially, we have new forces in 
operation all tending to increase the difficulty of a 
return to anything like pre-War days and, moreover, 
to conditions which adapt themselves to the credit 
facilities for financing international trade as a whole. 
It is one thing, for example, for a manufacturing centre 
like Great Britain to finance a country when the proceeds 
of the loan are likely to minister to the prosperity 
of the borrowing country and also to larger supplies of 
foodstuffs and raw materials, and quite another when the 
proceeds are required to promote industrial competition. 


ConNcERTED AcTION ESSENTIAL. 


Finally, the problem becomes all the more interesting 
and pressing when it is considered in the light of the 
indebtedness of Europe as a whole to the United States, 
How greatly that country benefits in its trade by the 
enormous territory over which no question of tariffs has 
to be considered it would be difficult to estimate, and if 
this problem of redeeming obligations to America is to be 
successfully carried through, and if, moreover, Europe 
is to prosper in spite of the handicap involved in such 
indebtedness, it would seem that no effort should be spared 
by. all the countries of Europe so to conduct their fiscal 
arrangements as to make for the minimum amount of 
economic friction to the advantage of Europe as a whole. 
In fact, the common bond of indebtedness to America 
constitutes in some measure an argument for common 
ground of action. And it willbe wellif, beforethe Autumn 
Conference to which I have referred is held, the business 
section of the community at all events should realize that 
the problems which will come up for discussion are not 
those connected with mere economic theories, but are 
connected with matters vital to the prosperity of each 
separate country, and certainly to the industries of 
Great Britain, 

FINANCIAL NOTES 
NOBEL’'S. 

The favourable impression created by the Annual Report 
and Balance Sheet of Nobel Industries, to which I made a 
reference in these columns a fortnight ago, was fully confirmed 
at the recent meeting when the shareholders paid the directors 
a tribute by accepting the Report without any question, 
though at the close of the meeting there was a full expression 
of satisfaction and of appreciation of the successful efforts of 
the Board. Nor was the satisfaction in any way damped by 
the cautious tone adopted by Sir Harry McGowan with regard 
to the outlook, for caution and sobriety are what sharcholders 
have been accustomed to in the conduct of the affairs of the 
company. Sir Harry made a reference to the present abnor- 
mal depression in industry resulting from the coal stoppage 
and the general strike and warned shareholders that they 
could scarcely expect the results for the current year to be as 
favourable as those for 1925, Thanks, however, to the 
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extensive and judicious investments of the company, there 
seems a probability of the income in those directions being 
increased, and to that extent there is a prospect of the company 
sharing in the prosperity of the United States. 
* * * * 
VG, 

At the recent meeting of the Venezuela Oil Concessions 
Holdings Company, an indication was given that the develop- 
ments of the company’s business would call for fresh capital 
ere long, and with that object new Ordinary Shares are ex- 
vxected to be issued at round about par to existing holders of 
Poth Ordinary and Participating Preference Shares. In view 
of this proposed capital extension, it is satisfactory, therefore, 
to note that the directors are hopeful, a little later, of being 
able to declare a dividend for the curtent year. This, of 
course, would be the first dividend in the company’s history. 

* * * * 
A Goon Rerorr. 

The accounts published for the second year of Beecham 
states and Pills, Limited—a concern which, it may be re- 
membered, owns also the Covent Garden Estate—show a very 
satisfactory position. It is true that the net profits of 
£165,000 compare with £188,000, but the previous accounts 
covered a longer period, whereas the present Report covers 
the exact twelvemonth. After transferring £27,500 to the 
General Reserve, a dividend of 2s. is being paid on the Ordinary 
shares, while a sum of £3,944 is placed to the Special Reserve, 
so that the company now has a Special Reserve of £23,676 and 
a General Reserve of £27,500. The directors mention that the 
necessary steps for the removal of Covent Garden Market to a 
more commodious site are receiving attention. 

* * * * 
Hovis Limrrep. 

The Annual Report of the Compary is an attractive one if 
only in the sense that it gives a most detailed account of the 
Company's operations, quite distinct from the Report and 
Balance Sheet itself. The latter, however, is quite excellent 
in character. The available balance, after meeting interest 
on Debentures and Preference shares and the interim dividend 
on the Ordinary shares was £61,794 against £55,095. A 
further sum of £20,000 placed to the Reserve brings that | 
account up to £220,000. Moreover, in addition to maintaining 
the dividend of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, the 
Company is declaring a bonus of 2" per cent., while the amourt 
allocated to the Staff Benevolent Fund is £5,000 against 
£3.000 a year ago. After making these allocations, the 
balance forwa: ‘d is £1: 3.695. 7 A. W. K. 
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Certainly! Barnardo’s never refuse a destitute child, and in 
the course of 60 years over 101,000 such children have 
entered their doors, in due time to emerge healthy, patriotic 
and God-fearing citizens. Will you send a gift to help 
support their family of 7,725 boys and girls and babies? 
Five are admitted every day. 
Cheques and Orders payable “ Dr. Barnardo’s Homes Food 
Fund ” and crossed, may be addressed to DR. BARNARDO'S 
HOMES, 22 BARNARDO HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSE. 
WAY, LONDON, E. 1. 
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To enjoy outdoor games 

often marred by dust and 
dryness of the throat—keep 
“Allenburys” Glycerine and 
Black Currant Pastilles at 
hand. A pastille dissolved 
in the mouth moistens the 
parched throat and delays 
the onset of thirst. Juice 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


“THE V.0.C. HOLDING COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 


INCREASED PRODUCTION. 


FURTHER CAPITAL ISSUE. 

The fifth annual general meeting of the V.0.C. Holding Company, 
Limited, was held on September 14th, 1926, in London. 

Mr. Andrew Agnew, C.B.E., presided in the absence of the Hon. 
Walter H. Samuel, who, he explained, was attending the funeral 
ef his father-in-law. Mr. Agnew proceeded to read the speech 

red by Mr. Samuel, in the course of which he said: “ Our 

holding in the Venezuelan Oil Concessions Company is now 999,228 
fully-paid shares standing at a value of £2,996,912, an increase of 
£57,000, as compared with last year’s figure. We have transferred 
from share premium account £100,000, which we have set against 
amounts totalling £127,184 standing in the balance-sheet on 
account of preliminary expenses, underwriting commission, and 
pew issue expenses, leaving a balance of £27,184 on these accounts, 
which we have charged to revenue account, thereby writing off 
the aforementioned accounts entirely. 

After taking credit for interest received and accrued and transfer 
fees for the year, amounting in all to £44,600, and charging against 
this sum the balance of our administration expenses as at 
December 3ist, 1924, administration expenses for the year 1925, 
and the amount written off preliminary expenses account, &c., 
we are left with a balance to the credit of our revenue account 
amounting to £8,685, which we are carrying forward to next year. 

Company’s Liquip REsoURCEs. 

The amount of approximately £1,273,000, which we had in cash 
and Treasury bills as at December 3lst, 1924, has since that date 
fallen to approximately £1,273,000, which we had in cash and 
fallen to approximately £283,000. This, of course, is to a small 
extent accounted for by the option which we exercised on an 
additional 57,000 shares of the Concessions Company, and the 
explanation of the balance of this amount will be apparent to 
you when I deal with the accounts of the Concessions Company. 
Referring to the profit and loss account of the Concessions 
Company, you will see that the credits in that account consist of 
£977,202 for proceeds of oil and a small sum in respect of interest 
and miscellaneous income. The two important items on the 
debit side of the profit and loss account are drilling, production 
and field expenses, which include all costs thereof except the 
casing in the wells, which is separately depreciated, amounting 
to £447,874, and office and general expenses in Venezuela 
£194,785. We have charged to profit and loss account nearly 
£75,000 for depreciation. The result of the year’s operations is a 
net profit of £237,805, subject to taxation. I shall now ask you 
to turn to the balance-sheet. The option which the Holding 
Company exercised affects the Concessions Company’s balance- 
sheet, and the issued capital now stands at £1,000,000. The 
Holding Company appears as a creditor for cash advanced to the 
extent of £977,000, which money has been applied by the 
Concession Company on account of capital expenditure and 
development. The most important increase in our assets is 
the sum of approximately £950,000 on account of cost of con- 
cessions, plant, and machinery, &c. Of this increase the largest 
item is the sum of about £430,000, the bulk of which was paid to 
the Government of the United States of Venezuela for the extension 
of our concession rights. The remaining £520,000 has been spent 
on plant, machinery, buildings, pipeline, &c., such expenditure 
being rendered necessary by our large drilling programme and 
extensive general development. 

DivIDEND PROsPECTS. 

Coming to the profit and loss account, we propose applying 
the profit earned for the year 1925 to the extinction of the loss 
standing at the debit of the profit and loss account as on 
December 31st, 1924. The result is that we are left with approxi- 
mately £2,500 at credit of profit and loss account, which will be 
earried forward to next year’s account. I think that, generally 
speaking, the results for the year 1925 may be regarded as very 
satisfactory. We have eliminated from the Holding Company’s 
balance-sheet the assets which are valueless, and we are now in 
& position to credit all future net earnings to revenue. This being 
80 we are hopeful of being able to declare our maiden dividend 
when we see the actual results of the current year’s work. 

INCREASED PRODUCTION. 

At the last general meeting of the company I foreshadowed 
& production of a million tons for 1926. You will be gratified 
to hear that we have already exceeded that figure, and at the 
present rate production should be well over the million and a-half 
ton mark for this year. 





Fresh CAPITAL. 
All this development and expansion of which I have treated, 
and which even now is not at its height, eannot go on without 





great capital expenditure, and, as you will have no doubt realized 
from the balance-sheet, the liquid resources of the company are 
prac illy exhausted. We shall therefore recommend in due 
course the raising of fresh capital by the issue to the existing 
th: lders of both ordinary and participating preference shares 
ot rd y shares at par or thereabouts. An extraordinary 
ger will be called in due course for the purpose of 
pe zt I iry resolutions as to increase of capital. 

for me to conclude this review of your company’s 
a : that, in my opinion, their condition is most 
sat tory. and that to that satisfactory condition the splendid 
ser ir staff have been a very largely contributory tactor. 


4! ! nad accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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RAILING WITH CRANKED TOPS AS 4 
} SHOWN IS THE MOST UNCLIMBASLE | 
ON THE MARKET. % 


Catalogue showing many designs of Railing, Cates, etc., free on 
application. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, LTD., 
WOLVERHAMPTON. And 139 & 141 Cannon St., London, E.C. 4 
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Bonus Year 1926. 


UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


FUNDS EXCEED £15,000,000. 





Chairmen - - The Right Hon. Walter Runciman, M.P. 
By paying £10 per annum now, a father puts his son in a position 
to insure his life, when he grows up, for a sum which may be as 


mucb as £1,772 without profits, or £1,340 with profits. The so: 
will only have to continue to pay £10 a year 


Write for particulars to the Secretary at: 


196 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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NOBEL INDUSTRIES, LIMITED. 


-JNCREASED PROFIT. 


SIR HARRY McGOWAN’S SPEECH. 

The seventh annual general meeting of Nobel Industries, Ltd., 
was held on September 17th in London, Sir Harry McGowan, 
K.B.F. (chairman and managing director), presiding. 

The Chairman, in the course of_his speech, said: The year 1925 
in its opening months was one of considerable promise, but the 
hopes which were so widely entertained at the commencement of 
the year of a substantial rate of improvement in the general trade 
situation were, I am sorry to say, not realized. Two outstanding 
events characterized the year—namely, the return to the gold 
&tandard and the development of a critical position in the coal- 
mining industry. 





Home TRADE. 

The serious reduction in the output of coal in the United Kingdom 
which took place in 1925, amounting to some 26,000,000 tons, or 
nearly 10 per cent. of the 1924 production, materially affected our 
home trade in explosives and accessories. Notwithstanding the 
added burden of cost per unit which arises inevitably from a curtail- 
ment of output, we felt that we should be justified, in face of the 
serious position of the coal-mining industry, in drawing upon the 
strength which we derive from our other widespread activities, 
including our general industrial investments. Accordingly, to- 
wards the close of last year we made a further reduction in the selling 
prices of our explosives, and although the price of explosives con- 
stitutes only a small item in the costs of the coal-mining industry, 
we believe that our shareholders will unhesitatingly endorse the 
policy of their board in contributing their share towards the restora- 
tion of that industry to economic health. 

The three great Dominion enterprises—Canadian Explosives, 
Ltd., African Explosives and Industries, Ltd., and Nobel (Austral- 
asia), Ltd.—in which we are so largely interested are growing 
steadily, and are of a profitable character. With the development 
of these Dominions we have every reascn to hope that our invest- 
ments in these companies will prove more and more valuable. In 
the spring of this vear I paid a visit to South Africa, when I had 
an opportunity of seeing each of the three factories of African 
Explosives and Industries, Ltd., and of realizing the high level of 
efficiency which they have attained. On the explosives side the 
relations of that company with the mining interests are of the best, 
and considerable satisfaction is felt with the reductions in prices 
which we knew would result from the concentration and consolida- 
tion of the various interests in that company. With the opening up 
of new mineral fields in Rhodesia, the demand for explosives will 
no doubt increase, so that the prospects in this respect are most 
promising. In the chemical field, including fertilizers, sheep-dips, 
insecticides, &c., the outlook is excellent. 

Nobel (Australasia), Limited, commenced business on January Ist, 
1925, and has had a satisfactory year. 

The South American Explosives Company whose factory is situ- 
ated in Chili, continues to progress satisfactorily. 

I have again to report continued progress on the part of Canadian 
Explosives, Ltd. In all branches of its business the company is 
doing well, and with its excellent organization I have no fear for 
the future of that company. 

DEVELOPMENT. 

During the past year we extended our interests in the manufacture 
of artificial leather by the acquisition of a very substantial holding 
in the British Leather Cloth Manufacturing Company, which 
makes the well-known Rexine leather cloth. In the paint, varnish, 
lacquer, &c., trade we are developing the production of the well- 
known Du Pont Viscolac hard enamel for motor-car bodies and 
other articles, under the name of “Belco.” Some time ago 
a fusion of interests in the motor accessories trade took place as 
between Messrs. Joseph Lucas, Ltd., C. A. Vandervell & Co., and 
Rotax Motor Accessories, Ltd., in the last-named of which we had a 
substantial shareholding. In the transaction we exchanged our 
ordinary shares in Rotax Motor Accessories, Ltd., for shares in 
Joseph Lucas, Ltd., and we shall therefore share in the advantages 
which will undoubtedly accrue from this combination of interests. 

Before the War Nobels were associated with important German 
manufacturers of explosives. This association has now been 
renewed through our taking a shareholding in the Dynamit Actien 
Gesellschaft and the Kéln Rottweil Company. As a matter of 
interest, and as it is now more or less public property, I may say 
that the above companies have entered into a close alliance with the 
Badische Anilin und Soda Fabrik—in our opinion an excellent 
arrangement. It is impossible to lay too much stress upon the 
importance of continuous chemical research. Recently we- have 
taken steps to improve the organization devoted to this vital 
activity. 

INVESTMENTS, 

General Motors Corporation.—The progress achieved in 1925 by 
the General Motors Corporation, in which we have a substantial 
interest, was phenomenal. The total number of’ cars and trucks 
sold amounted to 835,902, or 42 per cent. in advance of the figures 
of the previous year. The total earnings of the company (including 
its equities in subsidiaries) rose to 116,000,000 dollars, thus putting 
the Corporation in the third place in this respect of the whole of 
American industry. The earnings available for the common stock 
in 1925 were nearly 99,000,000 dollars, as compared with 38,000,000 
dollars for the preceding year. The total earnings of the Corporation 
for the first six months of the current year were approximately 
10,000,000 dollars, so that this year’s earnings will undoubtodly 
surpass the remarkable figures of 1925. Nevertheless, we cannot 





I 
lose sight of the fact that. American industry, like our own, js alwa 
subject to trade cycles, and we accordingly took a favourable Oppor. 
tunity last autumn to realize a part of our holding and to apply the 
proceeds to strengthening our balance-sheet value of this investment 
against any such contingency. _ We still retain, however, a very gy. 
stantial hoiding in the company. In. the Dunlop Rubber Compan 
also we have realized a further part of our holding at a satisfacty 4 
profit. Y 

The unfortunate dissensions in British Celanese, Limited, had 
their inevitable effect upon the market value of the shares, and we 
accordingly took the prudent step of writing our holding down to oyp 
estimate of its market value. Since then we have disposed of our 
preference shares. 

1925 BALANCE-SHEET. 

The profit of Nobel Industries, Ltd., for the year amounts to 
£1,091,919, which compares with £1,003,420 fcr 1924. - After 
anxiously weighing the likely duration of the coal stoppage your 
Board decided to recommend a dividend of 10 per cent. for the year 
on the ordinary shares and one of 5 per cent. on the deferred shares, 
The progress which had been made in safeguarding our position 
against temporary market fluctuations in the values of our industri] 
investments enabled us to dispense with the special investment 
reserve account and to carry the £550,000 which stood to its credit 
to general reserve. We recommend you further to strengthen this 
reserve by allocating to it £450,000, thus bringing the total general 
reserve to £1,000,000 and leaving £230,527 to be carried forward, 

CONSOLIDATED BALANCE-SHEET. 

Your Company is a holding Company and one which carries on 
no trade or business of its own. As a separate legal entity it is only 
under the obligation to publish its own legal balance-sheet, treating 
the shares it holds in other undertakings as investments. The 
position of such a Company with particular reference to the amount 
of information disclosed by such a legal balance-sheet has been 
matter of public interest for some time. Your Board, as you know, 
have adopted the view that you are entitled to have the position of 
the merger as a whole made intelligible to you, and accordingly 
I have in recent past years given you a statement showing the 
financial position of the merger regarded as a single business in the 
consolidated account. This year I am enabled to go a step farther 
and present you with a consolidated balance-sheet of the whole of 
the merger. This balance-shect covers the assets and liabilities of 
Nobel Industries, Ltd., and of each of the constituent Companies. 
Following the definition we have adopted, it includes the figures of 
40 constituent Companies, as compared with 30 for the previous year. 
In the special circumstances of last year, during which we realised 
some of our holdings and had not reinvested the proceeds at 
December 31st, I will ask you to take the items of investments and 
cash together. On this basis the 1925 total of approximately 
£11,079,000 compares with £11,161,000 for the previous year, 
showing a decreaso of only £82,000. I may add that since last 
December we have adjusted the temporary excess of cash by further 
investments. All the investments are taken at or under cost. The 
value placed upon them as a whole is conservative. For those for 
which market quotations are obtainable the value at the date of 
the balance-sheet was above that shown. For those shares mainly 
in associated companies, where there is no market quotation, we 
are amply satisfied as regards the value we have adopted. You will 
observe that the cost of the debenture issue is shown as written off 
in the consolidated balance-sheet, following our practice in previous 
years, in order not to take credit in the surplus for this item. 

On the liabilities side I will go at once to the final item of surplus 
of assets over liabilities and share capital. This consists of the 
reserves and undistributed profits of the main Company and its 
40 constituents applicable to the share capital of Nebel Industries, 
Ltd. Deducting the cost of the debenture issue we are left witha 
surplus of £2,690,872 on the whole group, which is attributable to 
that share capital. This figure, of course, includes the general 
reserve and balance carried forward on profit and loss account of 
Nobel Industries, Ltd. It may be an increase of £195,860. I am 
happy to be able to describe the surplus shown at December 31st, 
1925, as a real margin of asset value after dealing with all contin. 
gencies which your Board can measure or reasonably foresee. 

SHARE INVESTMENT SCHEME. 

Industry can only achieve success through the cordial co-operation 
of all those who are concerned in its management, administration, 
research work, and industrial and manipulative processes. To 
foster this spirit of co-operation your Board introduced in March 
last a scheme under which practically all the employees of the parent 
and constituent companies were enabled to acquire by gradual 
payments spread over a period af two years either preference or 
ordinary shares of the parent company at prices which were below 
those at which the shares were quoted on the Stock Exchange 
thus giving our employees an advantage. 

PROSPECTS FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 

The early months of the year were full of promise notwithstanding 
the undercurrent of apprehension of the situation in the coal-mining 
industry. Had a satisfactory solution of those difficulties been 
arranged I should have been able to assure you that the results of 
our business for the current year would almost certainly have 
compared favourably with those for the year 1925. Unfortunately, 
we have had the serious dislocation caused by the general strike and 
the slowly paralysing effects of a 20-weeks stoppage cf the coal! mines. 

In the present uncertainty you will not expect from me any 
forecast of the outcome of 1926. All I can say is that we shall 
not lightly abandon the level of dividends paid this year. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
inauguration of a pension scheme for the members of the staffs was 
approved. 
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2% SPANS THE WORLD 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST HIGHWAY 


EUROPE 
CANADA 
U.S.A. 
JAPAN 
CHINA 


CANADIAN PACIFIC STEAMERS 
AND TRAINS ALL THE WAY 


Through bookings via Vancouver to New Zealand and 
Australia in conjunction with Canadian Australasian Line 
































When in Canada stay at 

Canadian Pacific Hotels 

For fares, sailings, etc., apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


62-65 Charing Cross, S.W.1 
103 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 3 LONDON 


or Local Agents everywhere. 
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NEW YORK 
SOUTH AMERICA 
CANADA 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON AND LIVERPOOL 
BY MAGNIFICENTLY APPOINTED 

LINERS... 
SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN, PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For Full Particulars Apply te 


THE ROYAL MAIL & PACIFIC LINES 





re ca House, Cockspur Strect, S. W. 1, and Atl antic 
House, Moorgate, E.C. 2. 
Goree, Water Street, Liverpool. 


Also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow & Southampton, 
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FOURTH WORLD TOUR, 


Organised and Accompanied by N. S. Bishop, F.R.G.S, 
Leaves Lenden, ‘November 12th, 1926, visiting :— 
INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON, MALAY, JAVA, CHINA, 
MANCHURIA, KOREA, JAPAN, CANADA. 

Nov. 12.—INDIA, BURMA, CEYLON. 

Jan. 14.—WORLD TOUR, omitting INDIA, BURMA. 
Sorsautare from N. S. BISHOP, F R- G.S., 159 Auckland Rd.., ‘London, 8.E-19 











With colour schemes for 


Curtains and Carpets 


that which is harmon 


for one is discord for anoth:- In Story’s 
Showroor c 


a, he owever, Theos is so much to choose com that the most 
critical taste can be satisfied. 


STORY’S 





=Is your Bookcase = 









To keep pace with your ever 
growing collection of boo ks your { 
Bookcase must be “ Elastic. 

The GLOBE WERNICKE idea 
IS elasticity—expansion to mect 
your re yuire ments in bookcase 
accommodation. It enables you 





os se ec cccecnederesom 


to start with one Book Unit, a 
top and a base, forming at the 
time a complete bookcase, and 


to add other Units vertically or 
horizontally as your book posses- 
sions increase, 

THE GLOBE WERNICKE CO. 
are the originators of the Unit 
idea and have developed it to 
the highest degree of artistic 
and mechanical perfection, 











Globe Wernicke “ E‘astic 
are perfect in every respect ‘aa ‘will 
give lifelong satisfaction. 
They are BRITISH made and_aré 
“ ALWAYS COMPLETE BUT. 
NEVER FINISHED. 
Three styles: 
Standard, Ideal and Universal. 


| STANDARD STYLE | 
; (as shown at left) 

[Oak - - £5 160} 
| Mahogany - &7 14 0} 


" rite tee Cacieane No. 208, poe if 
you have a Gramophone ask for 
pamphlet on €.W’, Record Cabinets. 


Tre Globe-Wernicke Co sia 


( “oo and Library Furnishers. 


London: 44 Holborn E.C.1; 82 Victoria Street, S.W. 1% 
98 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. Manchester: 13 Victoria Street. 
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49-53 KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
line. Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as q 
Series discounts : 24% for 6 insertions ; 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.Q. + 


5% for 13; 


with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





FOR SALE AND TO LET 


THERE to Stay in London. The Lodge, 1 St. 
\ George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
Bs. 6d. a day; other meals by arrangement; Bedroom 
only 4s. a day. 
B HELOR-GIRL = 2-room = flatlet, half-furn. in 
Girtonian’s Chelsea house ; own entrance, cooking 
Particulars write BM BFIS, London, W.C.1, 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 


WANTED 


YVAREERS FOR EDUCATED  GIRLS.-—-Special 
¢ Training in Secretarial Method, Six to twelve 
months ssidential Hostels recommended and posts 
after training secured through Appointments Department. 
—Central Employment Bureau and Students’ Careers 
Association (Incorporated), 54 Russell Sq., W.C.1 











| HESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL (DORSET). 
HEAD-MASTER. 


Applicants are invited for the position of Head-Master 
to the above School 

Age Not exceeding 36 years 

Inclusive Salary According to the County Council 
Seale, £600-——£675 (under 200 boys): annual increment 
£25 

The present School Buildings and Head-Master's 
residence are situated in the town, and the pupils number 
130-140, all day boys 

New buildings are about to be erected on a fine site 
of 15 acres recently purchased by the Governors. 

The playing fields are already laid out and in use. 

Tt is hoped in the near future to also erect a Head- 
Master's residence with accommodation for boarders, 
while in the meantime this want may be met by arrange- 
ment 

The town has exceptional railway facilities, and is 
residential in character 

The suecessful applicant, who must be a graduate of 
some University in the United Kingdom, will be required 
to enter on his duties about the Ist Jannary, 1927, 
but a lat te might be agreed to meet the convenience 
of the applicant 

Testimonials, of which three typed or printed copies 
must he provided, should accompany applications, 
which must reach the undersigned (from whom further 
particulars and forms of application may be obtained) 
not later than the 15th day of October, 1926, 

Dated this Sth day of September, 1926 

(i. SYMONDS, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
11 South Strect 
Dorchester 





Q om) THING PARENTS ARE LOOKING FOR 
& THE JOURNAL OF CAREERS which gives 
that practical help so scldom found in choosiag careers 
for boys and girls Described as “a beacon directing 
youngsters and parents in ways to which they have paid 
no attention and of which probably they are ignorant.” 
2s. mouthly from 61 Conduit Street, W. 1. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS &c. 





: he MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(University of London), 


Berners Street, Oxford Street, W. 1. 


THE WINTER SESSION OPENS ON 
OCTOBER Ist. 


Students wishing to enter the Medical School should 
apply for a 


The Medical School is fi 


mmodation as carly as possible. 


lly equipped for teaching the 
entire curriculum 


Studer alse prepared for the Pre-Medical 
Examination in Chemistry and Physics 

VALI I * SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 

ANNUALLY EXCEEDS £1,000. 
nit rch Fund of over £25,000. 

Tar 1 Guardians desiring information and 
advi “ regard to tie Medical Curriculum should 
write to the Dean, E. L. Pearce Gould, M.A., M.D., 


Ch.M., F.B.C.S., or to the hvol Secretary, K. A. Foles 





| he EDUCATIONAI INSTITUTE COL 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS, GROVE HOUSE, 
ROEHAMPTON LANI S.W. 15 DEMONSTRA 
TION SCHOOL, COLET GARDENS, W. KENSING 
TON, W.14 Chairman, C. G. Monteflore, D.D., M.A 
Principa Mis: I Awrence For information } 
onceraing Scholars Loan Fund and Grant from th 


eoard of iducation apply to the Secretary. 





BRITISH INSTITUTE OF 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES. 
President : 
The Earl of Balfour, K.G., O.M., F.R.S. 
Session 1926-27. 
The following Courses of Lectures begin in the forth- 
coming Michaelmas term, commencing October 4th 
Mind and Matter. By The Hon, Bertrand Russell, 
RS 
Medical Psychology, by T. W. Mitchell, M.D. 
The Development of Philosophy since Kant, by 
Professor G. Dawes Hicks, Ph.D., Litt.D. 
The Problems of Philosophy, by The Hon, Bertrand 
Russell, F.R.S 
Psychology, by Professor C. W. Valentine, D.Phil. 
Full syllabus can be obtained on application to The 
Director of the Institute, 88 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


T HE 


SS | 
INGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HIND 
L SURREY. HEAD, 


Bracing climate. Good education. 
Head-Mistress: Miss FP. M. 3. Batchelor (Oxf. Hons, Sch) 
——— 





pen HATFIELD, HERTFORDSHIRE 


PUBLIC RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GtrRtg 
with SPECIAL PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT 


Delightfully situated. 114 acres. Fully equipped Schoy 
Buildings Large staf. Easy access to ra bey 


Head-Mistreass : Miss ETHEL M. TREW 





YNIVERSITY OF LONDON, 
A Course of Six Lectures on “ ECONOMIC, SOCIAL 
AND POLITICAL LIFE OW THE ITALIAN 
COMMUNES IN THE THIRTEENTH CENTURY” 
will be given (in English) by PROFESSOR 4G, 
SALVEMINI (late Professor of Mediaeval and Modern 
History in the University of Florence) at THE LONDON 
SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS (Houghton Street, Aldwych, 
W.C. 2) on THURSDAYS, OCTOBER 7th, 14th, 21st, 
28th, and NOVEMBER 4th and llth, at 5 p.m. At 
the First Lecture the Chair will be taken by Mr. R. H. 
Tawney, B.A., Reader in Economie History in the 
University. Admission Free, without ticket. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 








GT. HELENS, COCKERMO( 'H.—Boarding School 
& for Girls in tho Lake District. Unrivalled Situatiog, 
Entire charge & desired. Principal —Miss Wheeler. 


IP MORNBANK, Malvern W ells, Worcs.—Happy Home 
Sch, for Girls. Definite Church teaching.— Principal 


rJ\UDOR HALL SCHOOL, CHISLEHURST, KENT 

Founded 1850. Thorough Education for Girls 
(resident only). Principals: Miss Brenda Nightingale, 
M.A., Lond., Miss Violet M. Field. , 


W ENTWORTH, BOURNEMOUTH COLLEGIATE 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 

Chairman: Rev. J. D. JONES, M.A., DD. Prin ipal : 
Miss M, DAVIE, B.A., London, School stands in own 
grounds of 10 acres, facing Bournemouth Bay, Ent, 
Scholarships. Prospectus from Principal,’ Wentworth," 
College Road, Bournemouth. Bournemouth Collegiate 
Schools, Ltd. 


























BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School 
i Education. Highly qualified staff. Four leaving 
Scholarsnips o1 £75 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chapel, Laboratories, Gymnasium, Workshop, Boathouse, 
&c. Football, Cricket, Athietics, Swimming, Boating, 
O.T.C. Foes £98. Entrance Scholarships, March.— 
Apply. W. M. Grundy, M.A., Head-Master. 





| ELMONT SCHOOL, Falmouth, Cornwall,—Pre;ty. 

for Public Schools and Ri. Navy. Healthy 
situn. on Cornish Riviera. Especially suitable boys from 
abroad. Ages 7—15. Prospectus apply Head-Master. 





OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER” 
(Revised Editicn), containing in a concise form 

the regulations relating to the entry of Cadets (age 
limits, 13 years 4 months to 13 years 8 months) Into the 
Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, with instructions as 
to how to apply, &c., and a full illustrated description 
of life at the College.—Gieves, Ltd. (Publication Dept.) 
“ Royal Navy House," 21 Old Bond Street, London, W.1. 


] ” ELLY COLLEGE TAVISTOCK.—Magnificent 
A buildings, beautiful situation, 340 feet above sea, 
medg* of Dartmoor. Preparation for Universities, Ser- 
vices and Professions. Head-Master, Rev. N. Millet, 
M.A. (late House-Master Haileybury College). 








TANUE GLEBE HOUS$, HUNSTANTON-ON-SEA. 
Preparatory for ths Public Schools and Dartmouth 
K.N. College. Head-Master: H. C. Barber, M.A. (Oxon) 





\ JOLVISTON Prep. School (Boys), country, playing 
field 8 ac Rev. M. Brack, Wolviston, Co. Durham 





| -— ANDS SCHOOL, Hastings, cultivates tndivi- 
duality and strength of purpose. Girls and small 
Boys. Fees are moderate 





TS New School, 40 Leigham Court Road, Streatham 

Hill, 8.W. 16. Co-education School founded on 
the principles of Dr. Rudolf Steiner. Children recelved 
from five years up to University Standard. Hostel two 
minutes from School with accommodation for 20 children 
of al) ages. For particulars apply to the Secretary. 
Telephone: Streatham 4584. 








( VHILDREN received (1—8) for long or short periods 

in private home of trained gentlewoman. Modem 
methods in management of children. Individual care, 
Refs. ex. —Miss Alexander, 1 Greenhill Terrace, 
Edinburgh 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





( \ALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE.—Climate 
/ dry, bracing and sunny. A Boarding School for 
girls on modern Public School lines. Preparatory School 
for girls 7 to 13 years of age. Senior School for girls 13 to 
18 years of age. Kscort provided from Londons, Crewe, 
Liverpool, eds, Manchester, Carlisle. 


—_——___. 

\ ’ HITCHU RCH, Shropshire.—Pub.Sch.forGirls from 
5—18; good Boarding House; fees from £70p.a.— 

Head-Mistress, Miss H. L. Thompson, M.A. (Oxon 


W ILLESDEN Convent of Jesus and Mary, N.W.10, 
Secondary School. Girls Brdg. and Day School 








\ JOODARD GIRLS’ SCHOOLS.—Western Division, 

Provost: Kev. F. M. Etherington, Wrington, 
Somerset. 8. Katherine's, Heatherton Park, Taunton 
Head Mistress: Miss ©. M. Hartnell, M.A. (Oxon), 
Fees £150 ; girls over 14, £180. 














FOREIGN 





eee lady recommends school in Be: 
4 land for girls. Winter sport.—Mme. |} 
(Parisienne), Wilderswil, Switzerland. Moderat 











SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 








DVICE ABOUT SCHOOLS AT HOM! the 
i CONTINENT, and TUTORS’ ESTABLISH 
MENTS, DOMESTIC ECONOMY SCHOOLS, 4 is 
given free of charge by MESSRS. GABBITAS, THRING 
& CO., 36 Sackville Street, London, W. 1 Pelephone 
Regent 5878. Educational Agents. Established 1873 
Messrs. Gabbitas, Thring & Co. are personally a inted 
with nearly all School Principals in the countr They 
will also be glad to supply information ‘about establish 
ments giving a course of training in Secretarial Work, 


Agriculture and Horticulture. NO CHARGES WHAT- 
LVER MADE TO PARENTS. 


29th ANNUAL EDITION. 
IF 








VATON’S LIst ( SCHOOLS 
An aid to Parents in the selection of Schools and 
Tutors. 


Crown 8vo., 1,080 Pages. Price 5s., Postage $d 

Contains particulars with illustrations of Preparatory 
Private and Public Schools for Boys, ‘Tutors, Private and 
Public Schools for Girls, Domestic Science and Physical 
Training Colleges, Secretarial Training and business 
Colleges, &c., &c. 

Advice also given, free of all charge 

J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 14 annon 

Street, London, E.C, 4. 


YCHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. UTt 
ARMY and ALL EXAMS. CLERGY RECEIVING 
DELICATE OR BACKWARD BOYS FOR SPECIAL 
CARE AND TUITION. Messrs. J. & J 
having an up-to-date knowledge of the Best Schools and 
Tutors in this COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT, 





will be pleased to AID PARENTS by sending (free of 
charge) prospectuses and trustworthy information 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, and rough ides 





fees should be given.—J. & J. Paton, Educational! Ag 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 4 





( ‘ASTLETON HOUSE, Banstead, Surrey (for Girls 
over 17) annex to Garretts Hall, Banstead. Girls 
recelved from the Colonies and foreign countries with 
entire charge. Finishing subjects, Domestic Sclenoe, 
Riding, Games, Golf Large grounds, bracing alr. 
Excelleat health reeord.—Address: The Principal. 


D' NARDARIGH, North Berwick. 
for Girls 
Head-Mistress Miss E. C 





Soarding School 


kxams 


Qi CHOOLS AND TUTORS. Xeliable inforn 
h advice concerning the most suitable establis! 
will be given free of charge to parents stati 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, ! 
preferred, range of fees, &c.) to Messrs. Tru: 
Knightly, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit 
london, W.1 Telephone: Gerrard 7 


















ue me he neg OXHEY LANE, WATFORD, 
Principal, Mis WALLIS Private 








School for Giris Tek 





| ANSDOWNE House, Swanage, Boarding School for 
4 girls, trans. frow 


Conder. Classical Tripos 


Thorough educa. on mod, lines 











Ramee fi oe 4 Edue : Publishers of “SCHOOLS,” the most comy guide 
poeng, by Baase y Fe tg 7 to Schools in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post fr 
' tesidential PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 
Watford 616.” 
YLOCUTION.—-Mr. Chas. Seymour teaches privately 
Hampstead *rincipal. 4 HOW TO SPEAK on the spur of tl ment 
rs bridge — a effectively.— Write for brochure 401 Strand, W pe 
Pupils prep. for advd. > 
Beautiful sit. over- Latin, Greek, Maths., 4 rau 


am. and for the Univ. if req 
looking bay. Good garden. Net-ball. Tennis. Bathing. 


_" ITION by Post 
Exams, — J, Charleston, 8.A., 14 Elsham-rd., W. 14, 


Ves—3 Set 1] 
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lr oMB IN. GERMANY. 
Civil engineer's comers —— wife - A. Hons.) 
uage mistress willing to receive 1 or 2 paying 
—_ pte town on outskirts of Black sabe 
ery healthy. Good opera house. Winter sports. German, 
pay and English tau; ght. —Frav Sacus, Freiburg in 
Briesgau. Fichtestr : 12. : 





ONDON, LANGHAM HOTEL, Portland Place, 
lL W.1.—Since the War the work of modernis ms 
| ae famous Hotel has been steadily proceeded with, 
notable Instance of which is the exquisite new Ball Roor mn 
now available for Private Dances, Dinners, Wedding 
Receptions and other Socia Functions, and a number of 
new Bathrooms have recently been added. 





AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 
UTHORS and COMP OSERS invited to forward 
Novels, Poems, Stories, Tales Children, Plays, 
Films, Essays, Lyrics, Music, Songs.— Arthur Stockwell, 
Ldd., 99 Ludgat 59 Ludgate Hill, London. No reading feos. 


hy to ~ BARN to Write Articies and 








earn while 
Institute 


Stories ; 
booklet free.—Regent 


(Dept. 85), iB Victoria Street, 8. W 
ITER: ARY TYPEWRITING of every description 
carefully and promptly executed. MSS, Is. per 
1,000 words. Carbon Copy 3d, per 1,000.—Miss Nancy 
McFarlane (C), 11 Palmeira Avenue, Westclitf-on-Sea 
an189 E. BERMAN. 
Translations.—52 Rupert St.. 
eS 
ONALD MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
Ronald Massoy, 103 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 1. 














— Shorthand, Typewriting, 
Piccadilly. Ger. 1737. 

















r ireawat TING.—MS8S. 10d. per 1,000 words, carbon 
i| copy : 3d. per 1,000 words. Promptness and accur- 
acy guar. "Marion Young, 104 Nightingale Lane, 8.W.12 
—————— 
FOR THE TABLE, &c. 
‘een emma 
ACON, Honey, Fruits, &c., at wholesale prices, 


sent rail paid for cash with order. Cooked Bone 


less Hams, about 9 Ibs., 22s. 6d Choicest Bacon, 
Streaky, 1s. 1jd. per Ib.; Honey, Canadian, 7 Ibs., 
6s. 3d.; New Zealand, 7 Ibs., 7s.; Canned or Dried 


Fruits, Send for Price Lists.—1 mpire Produce Co., 
Canada House, Bristol, Bankers: Lloyds. 


ACON.—Choice streak (boneless) 10—12 Ibs. 

1s. 6d. Ib. DAIRY FED HAMS, 12-10 Ibs. 1s. 74d. 
Ib. Smoked or Pale Dried. All rail paid. Full price list 
free—E. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


MOMATOES. 
carr. paid. 
order.—Field, 
HOLEMEAL or 
Ground with stones only. 
3s. 3d. per 7 Ib. carton, post free. 
eartons.—The Brewhurst Milling Co., 











-ists fs. 6d., 2nds 4s, doz. Ibs., 
Free photot of our record crop, every 
Church Road, Hampton, Evesham. 
STONEGROUND FLOUR, 
Cash with order 
Put up in strong 
Loxwood, Sussex. 

















GARDENING 


YRAZY PAVING, dwarf walling, Rockery stone 
direct from quarries. Lowest prices. Delivered 
anywhere.—Rhymney Quarries, 18 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 4, 











TRAINED NURSES, &c. 





ONDON,—Clifford Priv. Hotel, 53 Hunter St., Russell 
L Sq., W.C.1. Central; room, brkft., attend., 6s. 6d.; 


comf. rooms ; ex. brkft.; sep. tables; red. weekly terms, 





KINGSLEY HOTEL, near the British 
Hart Street, W.C. 1. Large and well 
Hotel. Bedroom, Breakfast, 
per night. Full tariff on 
1232, Telegrams: 


ONDON, 
L Museum, 
appointed Temperance 
and attendance, from Ss, 6d. 
application, Telephone: Museum 
* Kingsley, Londen.” 





Mok COURT, SIDMOUTH (Private Hotel) 
i ONLY Hotel adjoining 18-hole Golf Course; 
magnificent sea views every room; excellent cuisine, 


chef; clec. light; gas-fires in bedrooms, Easy reach sea, 
shops, churches, Good safe bathing ; shady garden. Good 
garages. Comfortable car for hire. Summer and winter 
seasons. Write for illustrated booklet. ‘I'el. 189 Sidmouth. 





\ ATLOCK, Smedley’s—the Leading Hydro. lst, 
yt 1853, 260 bedrooms. Supreme for comfort, 


pleasure and health. Prospectus, Manager, 8.H 





INNS.—Ask for Descriptive List 
Hotels managed by the 
Association, Ltd 

193 Regent St., W. 1, 


] EFORMED 
(gratis) of 170 Inns and 
People's Refreshment House 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., 8t. George's House, 





HOP POLE and Riverside Hotel, Tewkes- 

Glos Redecorated and refurnished. 
Grams: Tophole. ‘Phone, 36. 
garage, 


] OYAL 
bury, 


Leading County Hotel. 
A.A. A., R.A.C, 


appointe |, 





: HOL IDAY, DEVON.—Spacious 
£ private house, large garden, fine views. Sea, 
river, country; good centre. Guests recd., temp. or 
perm., from 50s. and 42s,—Box 1344, Spectator, 











MISCELLANEOUS 





A —We turn Overcoats, Suits, Costumes, make 
fA. alterations, do all necessary Repairs, remodelling 
the garments by expert tailors equal to new at an 
Inclusive Cost. LKstimates free. Perfect results guaran- 
teed. List free.—Suit Turning Co., Ltd. (Dept. 6), 
10 Duke Street, B.C. 3. (Avenue 5721). Surrey Branch: 
150 High Street, Sutton (Sutton 2085). 





RTIFICIAL TEETH oy D) BOUGHT.—Highest 
Value assured. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on 
Vulcanite, 12s. on Silver, 15s. on Gold, £2 on Platinum. 
Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted, parcel 
returned post free. Lest prices paid for Old Gold and 
Silver Jewellery (broken or otherwise). Satisfaction 
guarantecd by the reliable firm: 8. Cann & Co., 694 
Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850, 





I ELGRAVIA TRAINED NURSES’ INSTITUTE 





(with separate Nursing Home). Office: 39-41 
Royal Avenue, Chelsea, 8.W. 3. Nurses for all branches 
of the profession supplied at any hour, Telephone: 
Kensington 1500 and 5223. 
a> ANDREW'S HOSPITAL FOR MENTAL 
WO DISEASES, NORTHAMPTON. President : 
The Most Hon. the MARQUESS OF EXETER, C.M.G., 


C.B.E. This Registered Hospital receives for treatment 
PRIVATE PATIENTS of the UPPER and MIDDLE 
CLASSES of both sexes. The Hospital, its branches 
(including a Seaside Home at Llanfairfechan, North 
Wales), and its numerous Villas are surrounded by over 
a thousand acres of park and farm. Voluntary boarders 
without certificates received. For particulars apply to 
Daniel I’. Rambaut, M.A., M.D., Medical Superintendent. 
Telephone: No. 56. Dr. Rambaut can be seen by ap- 
pointment on Wednesdays a 39 Harley Street, W.1. 
Telephone: Langham 1827 








HOTEL DIRECTORY 


T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel 
Comforts with baths and other advantages of a 
Hydro at moderate cost. Tele.: 341 Lift. 


TRUSTWORTHY HOTEL SERVICE.—List of 

150 Hotels -_ Inns under one control from :— 
TRUST HOUSES, LTD., 

London, W.C, 2 








Short’s Garde ns, 


| yg argpen —~THE KING'S HOTEL. Centre 
best part of Front. Reconstruction now com- 
plete, h. & c. water all bedrms., and all modern improve- 

ments. Own market garden and Poultry Farm, Tele.:215. 


I UXTON HYDRO HOTEL, 
facing Pavilion Gardens. 
Heated lock-ups 








Buxton.—260 Rooms 
Every accommodation 


for motorists. Repair shop. Dancing, 





Orchestra, &c.—Write for illustrated Booklet No. 60, 

from B. J. Bosworth, Manager. 

¢ Perot. -Collett’s Hotel. Cleevo Hill, Nr. 
Cheltennam, Luxurious, excel. cuisine. Bracing. 


brdg. terms Phone: Cleeve Hill 9. 





Golf, garage. Spl. 

iy ER.—Mild and sheltered. A few vacancies for 
Permanents ; first class appointments and catering ; 

every comfort.—Apply Mrs. Beamish (Proprictress), 

Tudor House Private Hotel, Cliff Avenue. 


| Pars TER.—Royal Clarence Hotel, 
4 in the ( som dral Close. H. & C. water, excellent 
cuisine, n ate charges, , hig ght porter. Tel.: 1471, 1472 


nd ——— 


yom CONSTANCE, 23 Lancaster Gate. Extension 

¥ om Very" a asantly cituated, on quict 
former, facing south. Within a stone's throw of, and over 
Hyde Park. Spacious, well-lit public rooms 

urnished on lines of a Private House, Own 
‘arage. Lift. NIGHT PORTER, Terms from 
s weekly. From 12s. 6d. a da From Ss. 6d. a 
akfast, Bath and Attence.) Telephon 
n 6178 (Manageress 8083), 





restfully situated 








| 


/ TTRACTIVE PRODUCTIONS FOR BAZAARS 


i Liberal Discount. Hand-painted ** Highart’’ Ware, 
Unbreakable and waterproof, Fascinating, clever designs 
by skilled artists. Quaint hand-painted Suede Leather 


seasonable Artificial Flowers.— Victoria 
91 Victoria St., London, 8.W.1, 


Goods, Life-like, 
Art Lounge, Dept. 25, 





A REAL SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, 

Costumes, &c., Turned absolutely like new by 
tailoring staff. Alterations and Repairs 
free during turning. Write for descriptive price list, or 
send garments for free estimate.—London Turning 
Co., Turning Specialists (Dept. A.), 16 Chardmore Road, 
N. 16. We collect. ‘Phone: Clissold 4777. 


our expert 





cleared by Blattis, 
stood test of 30 
post free from sole 


YOCK ROACHES 
J) guaranteed scicntific 
years, tins, 1s. 4d., 2s. €d., 


quickly 
remedy, 
4s. 6d., 


makers, Howarths, 473 Crookesmoore Road, Shettield; 
or Chemists, Boots Branches, Stores. Larger sizes for 
export, lower rates. 





| EK FAYE’S Jersey Eau-de-Cologne forms a Charming 

Gift- In great demand at Bazaars, Sales of Work, 
&c. Handsome case of two 4-oz. bottles, price 14s. 6d 
post and duty free, to any part of United Kingdom.- 
F. G. de Faye, Chemist, Perfumer by appointment to 
Her Majesty Queen Mary, David Place, St. Helier 
Island of Jersey. Established 50 years. Price List fre¢ 
Goods sent Cash on Delivery if requested. 








} AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, arc 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office 
13 York Street, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2, with 
remittance, by Tuesday of each week. Discounts 
24% for 6 insertions; 5% for 13; 7) for 26; and 


10% for 52. 

I AVE YOUR OWN 
Arms, Crest, Motto, 

Artistic and original work from £2 2s 

free.— Henry B. Ward, 57 Mortimer S8t.. 





BOOK PLATE.—-Your own 
or other ideas incorporated 
Specimens sent 
London, W. 1 





Angora Rabbit Woo! 
acancies Pupils.— The 
Hexham 


How, 203" (KE MONEY by 
Farming, Price Is, 3d, V 
High Sandhoe, 





Lady Rachel Byn , 


PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &c 
Woollies, hand-knitted 
rs from the real soft 
PRICES.— Send 
Wm. D. Johnson 


] EAL“ I PAIR ISI 1m” 

also all kinds of Shetland 
personally for you by expert knitt 
cosy native wools, AT SHETLAND 
posteard for illustrated booklet to 8/7, 
Mid-Yell, Shetlands 


ength cut Pat 








>) LAL Harris and Lewis Tweed. Any 





Viree James St Pweed Depot 146,Stornoway Scotland 
WOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAAKS, FETES, & 
\ Handsome Hand-coloured Pottery; beautiful 
colourings ; big profits. Customer writes Pottery 
was much admired and sold out before anything Cos 
Rainbow Pottery Co., Dept, "3," Lindfield, St x, 








‘TAMPS.—Wanted, old collections, accumulations 
or on covers. Submit, stating price. ost 
varieties for sale. 100-page catalogue free.— Bridger & 


Kay, Ltd., 170 Strand, London, W.C. 2. 





W ANTED.—Periid Dolls and Furniture for pre-Vic 
torian dolis’ house Hardy, 18 Cul umbe rland Rd,Kew 





INC ‘ORPOR. A AT KD 


JHE eocty ry OF ~ ACCOUNS 
ANTS AND AUDITORS, 
(A.D, 1885.) 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination of 
candidates resident in England and Wales will he held in 
London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds on the following 
dates 

Preliminary Examination on November Sth and 9th. 

Intermediate “ - 10th and 11th, 

Final " ” 9th, 10th and 


llth. 
Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before October 5th, 
1926 
Women are cligible under the Society's regulations to 
qualify as Incorporated Accountants upon the same 
terms and conditions as are applicable to men, 
By Order of the Council 
A. A. Garrett, 
Secretary, 
50 Gresham Street, 








London, E.4 
SPECTATOR NOTICE, 
READERS who obtain their copies of 


the SPECTATOR through Subscription 
Agencies are requested to notify their Changes 
of Address to the Agencies DIRECT—and 
not to the SPECTATOR Office—thereby 
avoiding delay. 








“Finger Magic.” 
4 4 
How the Master 


Musician is made. 


“T have been reading a little booklet 
which I have termed ‘ Finger Magic,’ 
and I would very much Kkke to place 
this book in the hands of every pianist, 
violinist, and ‘cellist in the Kingdom, 

“We all know ‘hat the secret of the 
virtuosi does not consist in the amount 
of time they expend in instrumental 
practice—one recently stated that he 
often does not touch the instrument for 
a week, and another has affirmed that 
musicians are positively superstitious 
about practice. ‘The secret of the suc- 
cess of the great masters isu therefore 
be looked for in another direction than 


in the capacity for hard grinding 
practice on orthodox lines, and I have 
been experimenting with a system 


which may well prove to be a solution, 
or at any rate to a large extent. 


The system to which I refer to 
develops the hands not by practice in 
the ordinary but by a series of 
exercises, based on sound psychological 
as well as physiological laws, the 
almost immediate effect of which is 
to increase the stretching capacity 
of the hand. 


sense, 


“The descriptive booklet, issued by 
the Cowling Institute, contains 
astonishing letters from musicians 
which would convince me, even if not 
backed up by my own experience, that 
the quickest and easiest way to develop 
the strength and flexibility of the wrist 
and fingers so essential to pianists, 
violinists, and ‘cellists is to perform 
the operation away from the instru- 
ment, when the mind can be centred 
upon that object alone, 


some 


“T anticipate that within a measur- 
able period the knowledge contained in 


this little booklet, and in the lessons 
given by the Cowling Institute, will 
form part of the curriculum of every 


teacher and be a necessary equipment 

of every violinist, ’cellist, and pianist.” 
Ernest Jay, F.R.C.O 

Not he t klct referred t e may 
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A GENUINE OLD STYLE TOBACCO. 
ee who state that, to-day, tobacco 


annot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR SQUARE 
Matured Virginia. It has that genuine old style 
quality, is air-cured, sun-dried pure Virginia leaf, 
matured in the wood and cut from the cake. 


In case of difficulty in obtaining, write to manufacturers, 
enclosing money for quantity required. This will be sent Post 
Free. Also enclose name and address of your Tobacconist. 


FOUR _ SQUARE 


MATURED | VIRGINIA 


George Dobie & Son, From most good 
Tobacco Manufacturers Tobacconists in 1 and 
Paisley. = - ts “> 
silverec ins a 
Established 1809, FS pom @ 





























LIFE ASSURANCE. 


There is no better way of providing for 


DEATH DUTIES. 





THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


Chief Office: HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 1. 


All Classes of Insurance Business transacted. 





———____ 


—— 








BE THE WEATHER 
FOUL OR FAIR, 


the resources of the 


SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ 


Society are daily called upon for help, nct only to 
shipwrecked men, but to many widows and orphans 
of fishermen and ‘sailors and to aged and distressed 
seafarers. Its funds are low. Will you help? 
Patron: H.M. THE KING. 
Bankers: Wi1Lt1amMs Deacon’s Banx, L710, 
Secretary: G. E. MAUDE, Esq. 
CARLTON HOUSE, REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W.1, 

























im piece of Constructive Christianity. deserving of every supa, 
THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & | 
““ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


Are Training 1,000 Boys and Girls from all 
parts of the U.K, 


FUNDS Uaaeersv NEEDED. 
THEIR MAJESTIES. THE KING & QUEEN. 


H.R.H, THE PRINCE. "OF WALES, K.G. 
10,000 Boys have been sent to the Royal Navy 
and Mercantile Marine. Many hundreds 
gave been emigrated to the British 
Dominions. 
3,000 Girls have been trained for Household 
duties, etc. 
Chairman and Treasurer: 
C. E. MALDEN, Esq.. M.A 
Deputy Chairman: F. H CLAYTON, Esq. 
Chatrmee of ‘‘ Arethusa’’ Committee : 
WSON F. DEVITT. Esq 
164, SHAFTESBURY ene LONDON, W.C. 2, 


Banker 
WESTMINSTER BANK, 214, * itigh Holborn, W.C. 2. 




















BUNYARD’S NURSERIES 


Our New Catalogues of STRAWBERRIES, FRUIT TREES, 
ROSES, HERBACFOUS PLANTS and BULBS are now ready, 
and will be sent to any reader of this paper. 


Established 1796. 
GEORGE BUNYARD & CO., LTD., 
The Royal Nurseries, Maidstone. 











STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, Kingsway 


DAILY 2 to 10.45 p.m. (Sundays 6 to 1030 p.m. New Prog.) 
SEPTEMBER 27th, 28th and 29th. EMIL JANNINGS, LYA DE 
PUTTI and WARWICK WARD in ** VAUDEVILLE,” by Stephen 
Hollander ; * MARIONETTES " Comedy —Jimmie Adams _ in 


* WHOA, EMMA,” ete. SE PTEMBER 30th, October Ist and 2nd, 


POLA NEGRI in “A WOMAN OF THE WORLD "; PRISCILLA 
DEAN and JOHN BOWERS in *“ THE DANGER GIRL,” etc. 








or cleaning Sitver. Electro Pinte he. 


Goddard's 


Sold everywhere @ V 2% & 46 





| Plate Powder’ 





Spectator Competition 
SEPTEMBER 25. 
Overseas and Foreign Readers. 





Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon. (See page 489.) 














—— 





—— 
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AS__USED__IN_ THOUSANDS _ OF 


OUR E ENGLISH “COUNTRY HOMES. 





PEAT FUEL 


STANDS ALONE AS 


NATURE’S HEALTHIEST FUEL. 
Creates an atmosphere of its own. 
WARMTH, HAPPINESS and CONTENTMENT. 


Its value being realized more and more, its use is becoming 
general, and not only in emergency. 


FROM THE FINEST BOGS IN THE WORLD. 
Prices for prompt delivery :— 


8000 Blocks (extra large — vv. £24 23 6 
4000 Blocks (truckload) nee £8 10 0O 
2000 Blocks (small truc kload) has £5 15 0 


a 
a 


Carriage paid within radius of 150 miles, quotations beyo 
this on application. 


Booklet on Peat Fuel and other Products sent on reques 


ECLIPSE PEAT CO., Ashcott, Somerset. ) 
) Please mention — Est. 1869. 
See ee eee eee) 


DIABETES 


CHELTINE DIABETIC FOODS, of all High-Class Chemists 
and Health Food Stores, or direct from— 


THE CHELTINE FOODS CO., 22 Cheltine Works, Cheltenham 
Write for Booklet Free. Samples 1/-, post free. 




















Spectator Competition 
SEPTEMBER 25. 
For Home Readers Only. 











Competitors must cut eut and enclose this coupon, (See page 489. 
: 














SEX AND PUBLIC LIFE 
by CAPTAIN A. H. HENDERSON-LIVESEY. 
An arresting contribution to a subject of perennial interest. 
6/- Published by 
SOCIAL SERVICES, LIMITED, 170 Palace Chambers, 














Bridge Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 


— 
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The 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 
cer aie ITALY AT GENEVA, By oe 


THE “ SEATS ” CRISIS. 
INTERNATION: AL TANGIER. 
THE UNPOPUI AR AMERICANS. 
OUR SEA-STORY AND ITS INSPIRATION. By A. Corsett-Smitu. 
GOD’Ss RICH MAN: ST. FRANCIS OF ASSIST. By May BATEMAN. 


MR. RAMS. AY MACDONALD AND THE LEFT WING. 
By James Cornett. 


MAXIM GORKY AND THE ENGLISH STANDPOINT. By R. M. Fox. 
VOLTAIRE AND FREDERICK THE GREAT. By Ricuarp ALDINGTON. 
NAPOLEON AND TALMA, By J. D’Arcy Moret, 
SOUTH AFRICA AS A WINTER RESORT. By H. A, Brypen. 
TWO POEMS. By Emirs CamMaerts. 
CHILDREN OF THE MORNING, Cuapr. VII. (cont.) By W. L. Georce. 
CURRENT LITERATURE. By S. M. Ettis. 


By Huen F. Srenver. 
By Pont. Min. 
By J. D. Wueptey. 


LONDON : CHAPMAN & HALL Limited. 








THE Ex-KaAISER’Ss AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 





The First Instalment of 


“My EARLY LIFE™ 
By THE EX-KAISER 


appeared exclusively in the SPECTATOR of 
September 18th, 1926. 











Copies of this issue may be obtained upon application 
to the “* Spectator ” Office, 13 York Street, London, 
W.C. 1. Price 74d., post free. 
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SECOND-HAND AND RARE BOOKS 


The service given by this department is 
among the most exhaustive and dependable 
in the country. We can generally show you 
what rare books are available, or procure 
them for you if they are to be bought. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of Works on 
Art, Sporting and Coloured Plate Books, Natural 
History, Modern Authors, etc. 

Separate departments for new books, beautifully 
bound books, book-plates, and bookbindings, and 
a Room for the Children. 


J. & E. BUMPUS 


LIMITED 
350 Oxford St., London, W.1 
*Phones—Mayfair 1223 and 1224 
By Appointment te His Majesty the King 


CPPD CIOS MG III cIIeI el 0H srl 


























COMMITTEE ON THE COMPOSITION OF THE }: 
COUNCIL. = 
Part I. : 


REPORT ON THE WORK OF THE FIRST 
SESSION OF THE COMMITTEE, WITH THE 
MINUTES AND APPENDICES. 

Part II. = 


THE MINUTES OF THE |= 
40th [> 


nny 


EXTRACTS FROM 
FOURTH AND FEFTH MEETINGS OF THE 
SESSION OF THE COUNCIL. 
C.299. M.139. 1926. V. 
Price 5/- net. 








aie a 


z ‘LEAGUE OF NATIONS 








hp ne CONSTABLE & CO., ED . 
Nj 10-12 ORANGE ST. W.C.2. [guint 
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‘43 THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY @@ 


SIR FELIX SEMON, 


| K.C.V.O., M.D., F.R.C.P. 
Edited by HENRY C.SEMON, M.A., M.D.(Oxon), 
and THOMAS A. McINTYRE. 


21s. net. 
** Contains many interesting reminiscences. He has 
many stories to tell of famous musicians, but his most 
interesting reminiscences are connected with his duties 
as throat specialist to the Royal Family.”—WM orning 
Post. “* Amusing stories of King Edward are told 
by the late Sir Felix Semon. Sir Felix was a native 
of Danzig; he became a laryngologist of world fame, 
but it was his charming bonhomie, his skill as a 
musician and a raconteur, and his love of sport that 
brought him the friendship of King Edward—to 
whom he was physician extraordinary.””-—Daily 
Chronicle. “* The late Sir Felix Semon, 
laryngologist, counted among his patients many of the 
crowned heads of Europe, including Queen Victoria 


and King Edward VII.”—Evening Standard. 


JARROLDS (Publishers) J 
London Ltd., Paternoster Row. 


the famous 
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SANE SEX BOOKS 


There are Sex Books and Sex Books. For clean, honest, straight 

forward information there is only one choice, and that is The Life 

and Race Series ublished by the proprietors of the 6d. Monthly 

Magazine, “ Health and Efficiency.” The books do not pander to 

weakness or prejudice, and cannot possibly be confused with the 
other kind of literature sold in certain quarters, 


WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 

By Dr G. Courtenay BEALE 

Treating the subject fran ikly, fully, and withou 
THE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 

By Dr. G. Courtenay Beace 

A Complete Guide to Marriage and Parenthood ove 
INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 

By Dr. G. Courtenay BEate, 

Before and After ae ssenernaenaell eeaper by a 

Master Mind ... eee vos 
THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 

By Water M. GALLicnan, 

A book that every woman “ ne pense and hosgmaaapes 

must possess ... oe 


"3 
6/9 
THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX 
By Drs. Tract and WaLLaAce. 13 fo 
The revised and modernized edition (illustrated). / 


MANHOOD By Cuaries Tompson. 3 , 
The Facts of Life presented to Men ... pon aes / 


. 3/- 


& 


6/9 
6/ 9 


t erotism. 


6/9 


MATRIMONY By Mona Barro. 


The Truth about Marriage ... oe ooo oo 
WOMANHOOD By Mona Bairp. 3 ee = 
The Facts of Life for Women ... eco ooo ooo / : 
GIRLHOOD By Mona Barrp. 3/ - 
The Facts of Life for Girls, beautifully explained .. ne 
BOYHOOD By Cuartes Tompson. 3 2 
The Facts of Life for Boys, clearly and simply told ... ios 


THE ART OF COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE; or, How 


3/- 


to Love. By Watter M. GaLticuan. 
YOUTH AND MAIDENHOOD By Watrter M. GatircHan. 3 / 
Or Sex Knowledge for Young People ... ona nes ” ie 


THE LURE OF LOVE 
By Dr. Rosertson Wattrace, M.B., C.M. 3/ 
A manual for future Brides and Benedicts ... eee ™ 


THE VEIL AND THE VISION By Watter M. Sennen, 4/ 
A Novel of Absorbing Human Interest ... ie 


Each price includes postage and a copy of “ Health and Efficiency.” 


HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., 


182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. 
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PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


“WHITE LABEL” Strength. 


—— 





[F you are a fairly heavy 
smoker, the saving effected 
by buying Player’s “ WHITE 
LABEL” Navy Mixture is 
| appreciable. But it is a saving 
you can make with safety 
—the name tells you that. 


| e 105° Oz. 


MILD and MEDIUM STRENGTHS 
1/- Per Oz. 


©. 1266 | 























To Look Your Best 


TAKE CARE OF YOUR 


HAIR 


AND USE 


‘ROWLANDS’ 
MACASSAR OIL 


which will preserve, nourish, strengthen it, and replace 
the loss of the natural oil in the Hair, the want of 
which causes Baldness. Golden Colour for Fair Hair, 
sold in 3/6, 7/-, 10/6, and 21/- bottles, by Stores, 
Chemists, Hairdressers, and A. Rowland & Sons Ltd., 
112 Guilford Street, Gray's Inn Road, London. Avoid 


cheap, spurious imitations under the same or similar name. 

















— 





Broadway. House List 





A HISTORY OF 
THE PIRATES 


An Account of the Robberies and Murders of the Most 
Notorious Pirates from their first Rise and Settlement in the 
Island of Providence to the Present Year. 


By CAPTAIN CHARLES JOHNSON. 


With 16 full-page plates, cr. 4to, 600 pages, 25s. net. 


Edited by A. L. HAYWARD, this is a complete unexpurgated 
reprint of the whole of this great masterpiece of roguery, 
Johnson's is probably the best Pirate book ever’ written, the 
source upon which all subsequent writers have drawn. The 
lives of 34 pirates (including two women) are set down with 
a wealth of picturesque, if sanguinary, detail. 





The Babbitt Warren: A Survey of Modern Civilization, 
By C. E. M. JOAD, author of “ Thrasymachus. With numerous 
illustrations from contemporary American life and manners, the 
author shows that American civilization is degenerate and degen 
erating. The disquieting feature of the situation is the spread of 
the trouble to England and Europe. 6/- net. 


Bats in the Belfry : the Collected Nonsense Poems of I. 
DE GIBERNE rg alg ee Illustrated by JOHN NASH, with 
an Introduction to the Poems by G. K. CHESTERTON and to the 
Drawings by MAX BE E RBOHM, this he andsome volume makes a 
notable addition to the ranks of that very English art, nonsense 


poetry. 10/6 net, 
1881-1925. 2B) 


Russian Literature, 






PRINCE D. §, 


MIRSKY. <A comprehensive volume by one of the most brilliant 
critics of Russian (or European) literature. “ Just what we want.” 
ew Statesman. “A valuable volume.”’—Manchester Guardian, 





12 6 net 
Sex in Man and Animals. By JOHN R. BAKER, 


Department of Zoology, Unive — Museum, Oxford Preface by 
Professor JULIAN S. HUXL For the general public as well 
as for students of lhtology —~ medicine. An up-to-date account 
of the main facts and theories of sexual reproduction. 7/6 net. 


Psychology and Education. Jy Professor R. M 
OGDEN. <A _ valuable application of the important “ Gestalt” 
psychology to the problems of education which should be read in 
conjunction with Kdohler's * Mentality of eet} ” (16/- met) and 
Koffka’s * Growth of the Mind.” (Sec. imp., 15/- net). 12/6 net. 


The Early English Tobacco Trade. By Cc. M. 


Mac INNE S. The story of the discovery and introduction of tobacco 
into Europe, of the early trade in England, and of the beginning of 
foreign and colonial trade. With 8 plates, 7/6 net. 


The Borderland of Music and Psychology. 
FRANK HOWES. Preface by Sir HUGH ALLEN, “ May be 
recommended without reserve. . . . He attacks some of the most 
elusive problems in music with the aid of a mastery of modern 
psychological science. . As wncommonly well reasoned as it 
1s refreshingly well-w ritten.” Morning Post. 6/- net 


Terpander, or Music and the Future. By E. J. DENT. A 
companion volume to Orpheus, recently published, both in the To-Day 
and To-Morrow Series. The book deals with the past, present, and 
future of music in an illuminating fashion. 2/6 net. 
Sinn By H. SAXE WYNDHAM. A new life of the 
composer, the story of his relations with Gilbert, and the history of 
the famous operas. This is the book to read now As the Sunday 
Times remarks * All Gilbert and Sullivan devotees will place Mr 
Wyndham’s book on their shelves.”.. This is the sixth volume of the 
Masters of Music 
Edited by Sir LANDON RONALD. Each with a portrait, cr 
7/6 net. 





Two New 
BROADWAY ‘TRANSLATIONS 


Humorous and Satirical Works of Quevedo. 
Translated by Sir ROGER L’ESTRANGE, JOHN STEVENS, and 


others. Edited by CHARLES DUFF, with an Introduction and a 
Version of * The Life of the Great Rascal.” Quevedo ranks next 
to Cervantes as the greatest prose-writer of the Golden Age of 
Spanish literature. His “ Great Rascal” is a masterpiece of p< \ 


aresque fiction. Demy 8vo, 12/6 net, 








The XV Joys of Marriage. Translated from the old 
French by RICHARD ALDINGTON, with an Introduction ri 
satirical and amusing volume is one of the last anti-feminine attac! 
of the Middle Ages. A gallery of uncomplimentary female portrait 
are bitingly sketched. Cr. 8vo, 7/6 net 

Fuil prospectus on applicati 
The second impression of Plato’ Ss American Re spubilic, 
DOUGLAS WOODRUFF, recognized as one of the most amu 
extravaganzas of the generation, ts almost exhausted. The third 
impression is in preparation ? net 





ROUTLEDGE $3 
Broadway House: 68-74 Carter Lane, 


= == 


KEGAN PAUL 
London 
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CONTAINING THIRD INSTALMENT OF 


“MY EARLY LIFE” "i By THE Ex- KAISER 
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. 5,127. 
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ROLLS ROYCE 


THE BEST CAR IN THE WORLD 


TWO 40-50 H.P. (NEW PHANTOM) 
ROLLS-ROYCE CARS 


and a 


20 H.P. ROLLS-ROYCE CAR 


all fitted with the 
ROLLS-ROYCE SIX BRAKES SYSTEM 


will be shown on the Rolls-Royce Stand at 


OLYMPIA 


From October 22nd to October 30th 





40-50 T1.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis, including Six Brakes 
Price £1,850 
(Long Chassis £50 extra) 
20 H.P. Rolls-Royce Chassis 
Price £1,100 


(Front Wheel Brakes £85 extra) 


ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED 


14-15 petendantedey STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Telegrams: Ro!head Piccy London Telephone: Mayfair 6040 (4 lines) 
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Their youth is not raw and their old age is 


never seedy. They come into your life seasoned 
and mellow, strong and yet subdued. At long 
last they will be your veterans, scarred and 


stained and weathered with much serving. 


Yet will their old age be kindly and comely 
and serviceable, and long after you can “really 
wear them no longer” you will find yourself 


wearing them quite a lot. 


LOT US 


VELDTSCHOEN 


MeEN’s: Shoes 55/-; Boots 63/« 
WoMEN’s: Shoes 50/-; Boots 57/6 


Lotus, Ltp., STAFFORD & Northampton ™ AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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